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Andrew Weatherall 


A Jockey Slut Tribute 


A UK club promoter joined two producers in their recording studio in 
Australia. As they were listening back to some fresh output behind the 
mixing desk the promoter noticed that etched on the wall in front of them in 
big black letters was WWAWD? When the faders were pulled down on the 
music he asked what WWAWD meant. The producers looked up and replied: 
“If we ever get stuck for inspiration or think we are disappearing up our own 
arseholes we stop and think. ‘WWAWD?" 


What Would Andrew Weatherall Do. 


Introduction by John Burgess 


From Boy's Own To Panel Beaters From Prague 
An Oral History Of Weatherall's Early Years by John Burgess 


Just What Is It That You Want To Do Pt 1? By Richard Norris 
Inner Vision - Weatherall Meets Jah Wobble by Kris Needs 
Weatherall Gets His Tats Out by Joanne Wain 

Sabres of Paradise Live At Sugar Sweet by Mandi James 
Lord Emissions by Joanne Wain 

I'm A Classic Underachiever by John Burgess 

Techno'’s Mr Grumpy? by Joanne Wain 

Weathers’ Originals by Richard Hector-Jones 

Two Unlimited by Ben Arnold 

“It's A Long List Of Happy Accidents” by Jim Butler 

Slut Smalls by Richard Hector-Jones 

Fail We May... by John Burgess 

Sail We Must! by John Burgess 

Self Portrait by Rowan Chernin 

“I Have Hundreds Of Ideas Every Day” by Jim Butler 
Inside The Secret Facility by Joe Muggs 

“Literature Was Oxygen To Him” by Lee Brackstone 

Just What Is It That You Want To Do Pt 2? By Richard Norris 
The Willing Archivist by John Burgess 

Tributes To The Guv’nor 

Vee Vee Right by Luke Una 


Things Andrew Taught Me To Appreciate by Keith Tenniswood 


‘Weatherall Gets His 
Tats Out’. I don't recall who came up with 


that cover line, but the impact it had would certainly 
change my life for the better. Paul Benney and I had 
recently launched our fanzine, Jockey Slut, in early 
1993, and after a couple of Manc-centric issues we hit 
big. Andrew Weatherall agreed to be on our third 
cover. This was huge in itself, but he had also agreed 
to get his kit off. 

The ‘gos would become renowned for figures of 
repute disrobing, and here we had our favourite DJ, 
someone we revered above all others, agreeing to take 
his top off to talk about his tattoos. As well as 
making Jockey Slut much-talked about, in the middle 
of that summer the issue also fell into the hands of a 
hip advertising executive who decided that we would 
be the right vessel to help launch a new alcoholic 
beverage, the money from which went towards our 
first club nights in Manchester which we called 
Disco Pogo. 

Weatherall played the first of these, and the 
success of Disco Pogo directly led to us “fellow 
chancers” (as Weatherall referred to us), being given 
the Friday night slot at Sankeys Soap to start Bugged 
Out!, which still runs to this day. When Bugged Out! 
began in November 1994, it remained a third full for 
six months until a certain DJ was the first to not only 
sell it out, but to cause queues around the block. It 
seems only fitting, then, as we owe him so much, that 
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NME/MM-—tomorrow's music today? 


Jockey Slut should be reactivated for the first time 
since 2004, in tribute to Andrew. There are so many 
stories like ours in this special edition. Weatherall 
was the spark to a firework display of ideas, music 
careers, magazines, labels (clothing and record), 
promotion companies, DJ agencies, spiritual nights 
out, and lifelong friendships. 

I first heard of Andy Weatherall - as he was then 
known - like countless others because of his remix 
of Primal Scream’s ‘Loaded’. There then followed a 
purple patch in 1990, when his name graced the 
dubby, Balearic-friendly reworks of Saint Etienne, 
James, The Grid, and My Bloody Valentine. As a 
student residing in Manchester during this period, 
the Balearic sound wasn't a resounding success in the 
city. The Hacienda's seminal Friday night wouldnt 
play its downtempo, guitar-tinged sound, so 
eventually Justin Robertson started a night called 
Spice, followed by Most Excellent, to channel it 
through to a couple of hundred devotees. 


Though the period around 1991 is a blur of amyl 
nitrate, tambourines and feel-good piano music, I do 
remember a significant mid-week night at The 
Hagienda in 1992. Weatherall closed with a set heavy 
on dub-tinged techno, and nothing like the kind of 
luv‘ up screamers he and the Balearic Network had 
been known for. I remember leaving the dancefloor 
slightly flummoxed, unsure if I’d enjoyed much of it 
- but this was to become typical of him being ‘two 
steps further than any other fucker’, and six months 
later we were all enthralled to this darker sound. By 
the time he guested at the Dust (soon to be Chemical) 
Brothers’ club night, Naked Under Leather - the night 
before we interviewed him for the Tats Out cover - 
he changed the game again playing a full-on set of 
pummelling techno, peaking with that what-the-fuck? 
banger, ‘20 Hz’, by Capricorn. The musical direction of 
Jockey Slut changed after that night too - we just 
wanted more and more of what he was serving up. 


When we had Bugged Out! up and running weekly, 
Weatherall became a regular and months after that 
block-busting sell-out night he headlined our first 
birthday. A few years later he was booked to follow 
Dutch artist, I-F, who played a trying set of sub 
1oobpm electro to an increasingly restless crowd, all 
waiting for Panel-Beaters-From-Prague techno. I 
greeted Andrew at the door, saying: “Thank God 
youre here, I-F has been playing sub 100bpm electro 
all night...” He immediately lit up: “Brilliant! I'm 


totally up for playing that too!” From that moment I 
made a mental note: when it comes to Weatherall, 
expect the unexpected. 

In the early noughties we took a gig at 
Warwickshire University during freshers’ week, 
which turned out to be a big mistake. The Bugged 
Out! room remained virtually empty, while the 
students danced to pop music next door. When 
Andrew turned up to play, rather than being annoyed 
as he surveyed less than 20 people dotted around the 
1000 capacity room, he just grinned: “Don't worry, 
John, I've got some new records to try out, I'll just 
practice.” Much later, in 2013, he played at the Bugged 
Out! Weekender and concluded the event with a 
track that will forever remind me of him. I texted 
him the next day, asking: “What was that tune that 
seemed to go on forever with all the melancholic 
piano chords?” Always one to share his wares he 
texted back: “That, Sir, will be Kolsch ‘Der Alte.” 

In 2015, he was booked to follow a kinetic live 
performance from KINK at XOYO. The enthusiastic 
Bulgarian laid down an in-your-face performance, 
leaning close into the crowd and inviting them to 
press buttons on his drum machine. Andrew 
surveyed the scene, a sea of clubbers half his age 
losing their shit. Time for a re-set. He waited for 
KINK to depart and the screams to die down, paused, 
and then played a record that was so utterly odd-but- 
brilliant it set the scene, unequivocally, of what 
would be happening for the next two hours. 


There were some other well informed DJs near the 
booth who all instantly gathered round to find out 
what the hell the record was that hed dug out to 
play... I'm sure this happened to him often. 

The last time he played for us was a recent New 
Year's Eve in East London. Of course he took no 
notice of marking the midnight hour with anything 
silly, he just kept his head down and played straight 
through into 2017, ever cool-as-fuck. I've lost count of 
the number of times Weatherall played for us over 
our 25-year history, but what I do know is that 
without fail, the day after every single one of his gigs, 
he would thank us. I think I can count the number of 
DJs who do that on one hand. 


The first time I interviewed Andrew for Jockey Slut 
didn't actually happen until three years into our 
tenure in 1996, shortly after hed jacked in Sabres of 
Paradise. I remember being nervous and well 
prepared as a result, making damn sure I'd done my 
homework. He seemed to inspire awe in a lot of 
people, myself included, and came across as so 
eloquent and erudite in interviews that it made me 
want to up my game. I had loved the whole look and 
gang-like feel of Sabres, right down to the slightly 
dodgy trench coats, and couldn't understand why he 
wanted to turn his back on such a carefully honed 
image, for what initially sounded like noodly stoner 
techno. He was eight years in to what was becoming 
a career, (though he would never refer to it as such) 


but had clearly decided that he didn't want to be a 
number one pop star, unlike a lot of his peers who 
were reaching the top ten and hitting pole position 
regularly. He always said it just wasn't for him. 

Anyone who knew Andrew knows that he 
referred to himself as “an underachiever” when a 
quick glance at his diary that year would show he 
was anything but. He had three Emissions record 
labels on the go, a monthly night called Bloodsugar, 
had just started his fruitful relationship with Keith 
Tenniswood as Two Lone Swordsmen, and was 
working at the coalface of rave each weekend. 

He would liken DJing to graft (he'd been a hod 
carrier in his late teens) and certainly put the hours 
in; sometimes calling me ahead of a Bugged Out! gig 
to enquire about the capacity, his set time, and the 
expected demographic, so he could be well prepared 
to blow their minds, burning CDs with tracks he 
wanted to focus on for each set. There are still 
countless CD wallets in his studio full of dated sets, 
like the one you see on the page opposite. This 
“fellow chancer" took his job seriously, thankful that 
he was still earning a living this way. 


Once I'd got over my initial '96 nerves, Weatherall 
was always an absolute joy to interview. You'd line up 
the dictaphone next to his ashtray and biscuits, pop a 
question and marvel at the quotes that would spring 
forth, envisaging the best ones you would choose to 
write large in bold as he spoke. In 2010 when I 
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quizzed him in his Scrutton Street lair for Dummy 
magazine, he retorted that he didn't trust anyone over 
the age of 14 who used Twitter. He didn't use social 
media, partly as he would hate the idea of posting 
inane promoter requests like, ‘Really excited to be 
playing such-and-such tonight!!’, but mainly because 
it would detract from the books that he still had to 
read, or the linos that were yet to be carved. 

But for one day in February 2020, all social media 
platforms had a profound use for friends and fans, as 
thousands of words were posted in tribute to him. 
The weeks and months that followed filled feeds 
with brilliant music and warm anecdotes. For 
someone who was regarded as an exceptional 
raconteur, he left many, many stories for others to 
recount. There were stories about his generosity of 
spirit, and the hundreds of records and books he had 
shared. Stories about how people were in awe of him, 
yet surprised at how approachable he had been when 
they had plucked up the courage to say hello. There 


were stories about his modesty - changing the name 
of the Andrew Weatherall Weekender to the more 
arcane Convenanza being a case example. There was 
admiration for how learned he was, but never 
boastful of it, how he encouraged people to forge 
their own path and do their own thing, and of course 
there were numerous stories of his humour and how 
bloody funny he was. 

“Fail we may, sail we must!” concluded many of 
the posts - that sailors’ spirited cry he adopted for the 
‘A Pox On The Pioneers’ album and had inked onto 
his arms. As night fell on the day of his passing and 
countless words had been written, the stories could 
be distilled down into one simple mantra: 

Be more Weatherall. 


John Burgess (Editor) 
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From Boy’s 
Own To 
Panel Beaters 
From Prague 


by John Burgess 


An oral history of Weatherall’s early years 
tracing his path from Balearic to techno 
via Shoom, ‘Screamadelica’ and Sabresonic. 


The Cast 


Alex Knight 
Fat Cat records alumni and 
resident DJ at Sabresonic and 


Bloodsugar. 


Andrew Curley 
Sabres of Paradise/Sabrettes 
label manager. 


Andrew Innes 


Primal Scream rhythm guitarist. 


Anna Haigh 
Bocca Juniors singer 


and songwriter. 


Bobby Gillespie 


Primal Scream singer. 


Danny Rampling 


Shoom DJ, founder & promoter. 


‘Dj, producer, Sugar Sweet, 


promoter, ; we be 
Ed Simons _ 
Chemical Brother. 

Graham Sherman 
Sherman at the Controls, ; 
NME writer. 

Cymon Eckel 

Boy's Own editorial & promoter. 
Jagz Kooner 


Producer and member of Sabres 
of Paradise. 


James Baillie 


Promoter of Venus in Nottingham, 


_ 50% of Two Lone Swordmen, 


_ Shoom co-founder & promoter. é a ys eS 


justin Robertson’ 

DJ, producer and promoter of 
Spice/Most Excellent. 
Keith Tenniswood 
Radioactive Man. 
Richard Norris 


Jack The Tab, The Grid, producer, 
writer and DJ. 


Terry Farley 


Boy's Own editorial, DJ, producer. 
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It's the mid-8o0s and Andrew goes out 
clubbing to a soundtrack that he'll later 
collate on the ‘Nine O'Clock Drop’ 
compilation. He adopts the apt moniker 
The Outsider for the Boy's Own fanzine. 


Cymon: “Andrew was always the weird kid. He 
went to the grammar school and I went to the local 
comp. He did as much as he could to disrupt his 
school uniform like wearing a thin red tie. We met in 
the Adam & Eve pub in Windsor in 1983 - brought 
together by a chap called Phil Goss who was his 
right-hand man at Windsor Boys’ School. I already 
knew of Andrew, he was the clever, cocksure kid 
dressed to the nines, always walking up Windsor 
High Street with an album I'd never heard of tucked 
under his arm. It’s what we all did; the Victorians 
went promenading, we bought vinyl and walked up 
the High Street. We started hanging out, taking acid, 
going to clubs, gigs and anti-racism marches. The 
music on the ‘Nine O’Clock Drop’ album was about 
us three (a reference to the time they took acid on a 

Friday night). I had a Vauxhall Cavalier and Andrew 
got in one night with a newspaper cutting which he 
stuck to the dashboard, it was a newspaper headline 
about glue sniffing: I Don't Care If I Live Or Die. It 
stayed there for 18 months. It was our boys to men 
journey; highly creative, highly exciting, highly 
intoxicating times. We talked about art, music, 
culture, clothes, records, soaking it all up.” 


Terry: “There was a really good clothes shop in 
Windsor called Cassidy's which sold designer clothes 
for the upwardly mobile soul boy. Our little crew came 
from Slough, so we used to go over to Windsor a lot. 
We were in our early 20s and there was a crew of kids 
ina pub in Windsor who I'd termed Futurists. They were 
into electro pop with mad haircuts. Cymon Eckel was 
one of them and Andrew was one of the others. We all 
became mates and started going to clubs uptown and 
took coach parties to nights out in Bournemouth. 
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“Andrew was the clever, 
cocksure kid dressed to the 
nines, always walking up 
Windsor High Street with 
an album I'd never heard 
of tucked under his arm.” 
Cymon Eckel 


“Andrew used to wear workwear and Bundeswehr 
vests from Laurence Corner, an Army Surplus store 
a lot of pop stars shopped at. He was always well 
dressed. He was a couple of years younger than us, so 
when youre 21 it’s unusual to hang around with kids 
who are 17 and 18. So he obviously cut the mustard 
to be on our firm. Cymon too, they were good lads, a 
little bit posher than us. We were into soul music, 
dressing up and dancing. The Windsor lot had music 
that wed had no interest in but was really good. Hed 
read the NME and wed read Blues & Soul. Going 
back to his and Cymon's flat Andrew would play 
loads of records and he turned me on to a lot of stuff. 
He'd come over to Slough to the soul nights too and 
wear ‘way out’ clothes - God, I sound like someone's 
nan - and no one would bat an eyelid. But at a 
normal club in Windsor he may have got some flak.” 


Cymon: “Andrew initially moved in with my 
father in Windsor, then my dad moved on and I 
moved in around 1985. We were listening to 
Shriekback, Augustus Pablo, B.A.D and Sonic Youth. 
I was very lucky to live with him and witness the 
start of his incredible record collection. We hooked 
up with Terry Farley and Paul McKee who we'd met 
in the Adam & Eve. Terry had seen The End (an 
influential fanzine produced in Liverpool by Peter 
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Hooton and The Farm) and said he wanted to do 
something like it that covered trainers, politics, 
books, fashion and music.” 


Terry: “I'd bought a copy of The End and showed it 
to Andrew and everyone, and said, ‘We could do this, 
ordinary lads have made this’. Andrew was the 
educated person in the room that could make it good. 
If people had said, ‘That's quite good’, that would've 
been enough. We didn't plan for people to be talking 
about it 30 years later. Andrew wanted to do some 
interviews. He did Martin Stephenson and the 
Daintees so that went in the first issue. There was no 
design at all, it was me cutting out pictures from 
other magazines, sticking them on a bit of paper, and 
adding the cut out text. My mum would take the 
handwritten articles into work and get someone to 
type them up. Then wed take it to my mate Johnny 
O'Neil to print it in his spare time. We paid him a few 
hundred quid cash. Eventually we got a few people to 
advertise, like Johnny Rocker who worked down the 
King’s Road in Robot, and he helped get American 
Classics to advertise too for £50 a page. Andrew said 
hed write the editorial as The Outsider which 
sounded great. He could be a pain in the arse though; 
Johnny O'Neil would give me a time slot and I'd be 
knocking on Andrew’s door to get his Outsider piece. 
Hed write it with a pen while I was there waiting 
with the rest of the stuff in the car. He was talented 
but exasperating.” 


Cymon: “Andrew’s contribution to Boy’s Own was 
massive. He would get the Letraset, create the 
headings and art direct the whole thing. He'd find 
mad characters from old magazines and picture 
books. He wrote the manifesto in the first magazine 
as The Outsider. We'd all sit around and chat through 
everything usually over a cup of tea, a spliff and 
biscuits. Those were the major continuing factors in 
his life: puff, Bourbons, tea and music. The first Boy's 
Own came out in 1986 and the first party was at the 


Cafe Des Artistes. Andrew did the artwork for that 
and we wrote on it ‘An evening of punk, funk, dub 


and country’. 


Terry: “We did a Boy's Own party in 1987 and 
Andrew was playing things like Lou Reed, Echo & 
The Bunnymen and electronic records and I'd play 
hip hop and go-go. About 200 people came to it. We 
did another gig at what became Queens in Slough 
and he started his set with the main theme from the 
film ‘663 Squadron’, stuck the smoke machine on full 
and completely fogged the gaff up. He got thrown off.” 


Ed: “The culture around Boy's Own seemed really 
cool. It seemed like a novel idea to read about what 
flavour Marks & Spencer's crisps DJs liked.” 


James: “I used to read Boy’s Own and actually 
hired my first resident for Venus - Paul Wain, a 
student DJ at Rock City - who had sent them a top 
ten and they'd printed it. So I hired him as a result 
of that.” 


Danny: “Boy's Own was integral to the scene. 
Shoom and Boy's Own were very connected. It was 
the journal for the core acid house scene and also in 
Manchester where Justin Robertson had a club. It 
reflected Andrew's character.” 


Despite the threat of people holding 
hands and singing along to The Beatles, 
Andrew has a clubbing epiphany at Shoom 
and soon becomes their regular DJ. 


Cymon: “Gary Haisman from our crew went to 
Shoom the second week, Terry went the third week, 
I went the fourth week and Andrew came with me 
on the fifth week. Shoom was absolute mayhem and 
eye opening. It debunked every former principle of 
music, art, relationships, how men and women 
interact, it broke every rule. Going clubbing with 
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Andrew was funny as fuck, we danced all the time. 
There's such a mystique about him, but to people 
close to him - before he became the person behind 
the decks - it was always fun, quickfire wit, ‘did you 
read that article, have you seen this...?’ He was like 
that from day one, but it was importantly about fun. 
Even when we were tripping and talking bollocks it 
was always so funny.” 


Terry: “I got taken to Shoom by Gary Haisman and 
I explained it to Andrew and he said, ‘That sounds 
really shit’. | said they played The Beatles’ ‘All You 
Need Is Love’ as the last record and everyone was 
holding hands. I was holding hands with Gary 
Crowley and he was, ‘What?!’ Anyway, he came down 
the next week with Cymon. Me, Steve Mayes, 
Andrew and Cymon all hung out with different 
people. Andrew bought the NME lot and people with 
long hair and leather trousers. Mayes would bring 
the Happy Mondays, Cymon knew all the King’s Road 
people like Martin Fry and Bananarama.” 


Danny: “He came down to Shoom with Terry 
Farley and I was briefly introduced. He really stood 
out. I remember him on the dancefloor, he looked 
very punky with a Seditionaries shirt on from 
Vivienne Westwood' store on the King’s Road, and 
bondage trousers. He looked acid house with the 
long hair but was a cross between a biker and a punk. 
He was unique, an individualist. He inspired others 
to dress a certain way who adopted his look.” 


Jenni: “I first met Andrew when he came to 
Shoom with mutual friends Cymon Eckel and Terry 
Farley. Obviously, as I was doing the door, I would 
have allowed him entrance because he was friends 
of friends via Boy's Own. Once inside, I could barely 
see through all the smoke and dry ice but I do recall 
that he was dancing and smiling a lot! I don't recall 
him being very stylish at all - in fact, I think he was 
anti-fashion. I recall baggy T-shirts and scruffy 
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jeans. However, when I look at photos of him in 
later years, I can see that his ‘look’ was extremely 
well co-ordinated. Never predictable, always unique 
and a bit quirky.” 

Richard: “It was very difficult to get into Shoom, 
but we went down quite early and we brought free 
T-shirts for people and Jenni let us in. Me and 
Genesis P-Orridge walked down the stairs and 
Andrew was the first person we met. He instantly 
showed off his Psychic TV tattoo which he probably 
covered up years later. He was a kindred spirit as he 
knew his alternative music, he didn't come from the 


soul scene.” 


Anna: “I used to go to Shoom with a school friend, 
Nina Walsh, and I have a weird recollection of 
Andrew walking around with a long, fake nose on. 
He had a cheeky smile and a glint in his eye and we 
thought he was really funny. I was doing my A-levels 
so must have been 17.” 


Danny: “We went to a party in Islington that 
Andrew was playing and we sat there for hours 
talking and really clicked. The party was in a cafe in 
Chapel Market that started on the Sunday night and 
went on into the day on Monday, with Andrew 


playing in the morning. All the core scene were there. 


There were probably 50 or 60 people there. He was 
very inspiring playing leftfield music that was off the 
beaten path, he turned me on to a lot of new music. 
He played Chris & Cosey’s ‘October Love Song’ as the 
sun was coming up. I have eternal memories of 

that morning.” 


Jenni: “There were many of us there and we 
basically partied for hours until the market traders 
set up their stalls. Danny got chatting to Andy who 
was playing an eclectic set, he never conformed to 
one genre of music and was totally immersed in his 
music. He never gave a second thought as to whether 


“When he played for us at 
Shoom he never wanted to 
talk about money. It wasn’t 
his priority, he just loved 
playing.” Jenni Rampling 


people liked his choice or not. Many DJs play to the 
crowd - Andy played for himself and he soon had a 
dedicated following of fans who totally respected his 
choices. He had a bit of an indie vibe, but then he 
would throw some obscure reggae track in and he 
would smile at people's reactions. I can’t remember 
too much as we were all having such a laugh, but 
knowing Andy he was probably playing for hours. 
He simply loved music so much.” 


Danny: “I found him so engaging and 
knowledgeable. And his sense of humour was 
infectious. We had a lot of laughs. You'd be in his 
company and be keeping up with his jovial nature, 
his cackling laughter, making up stories and role 
playing. It was all akin to Monty Python and I used 
to say, ‘You're Eric Idle's brother aren't you?” 
Everything was so free-spirited, new and 
revolutionary. We were young kids getting on and 
doing our own thing, which made it magical and 
special.” 


Jenni: “Danny and Andy both connected over their 
mutual love for music and were often in their own 
world at various after parties. I think Andy made 
Danny laugh a lot and I could hear them acting out 
comedy scenes. From my point of view, I found him 
to be quite shy - even when discussing fees. When he 
played for us at Shoom he never wanted to talk about 
money. It wasn't his priority, he just loved playing. In 


some respects, he reminded me a lot of Colin Faver. 
He had the same passion for music and was equally a 
genius and extremely humble.” 


Terry: “He first played at Shoom On The Farm. It 
was a bizarre event, on a dairy farm in the middle of 
Surrey. We had to get coaches there and it had been 
raining all day and night. It was cold inside the barn, 
stunk of milk and they tried to recreate Ibiza by 
putting on a foam party. This foam and milk and 
cold... it was quite horrendous. I remember Andrew 
played Chris & Cosey’s ‘October Love Song’ and it 
sounded like the best record you'd ever heard at that 
right time. A lot of people would've asked, ‘Who is 
this playing?’ as he was coming from a different place 
- 90% of people came from the soul scene and so the 
records he played were revelations.” 


Danny: “I'd met him around May in ‘88 so it would 
make sense that Shoom On The Farm was his first 
gig with us as it was a summer event. His style was 
chunky, full-on and well mixed. He was a natural 
with mixing, very precise. He played a very eclectic, 
broad mix of music including Simple Minds’ ‘Theme 
From Great Cities’, Throbbing Gristle... He was like 
the John Peel of the acid house scene.” 


Jenni: “Shoom On The Farm_was completely 
bonkers. Obviously, I was running around like a 
lunatic organising the foam. Danny gave him and 
Terry Farley a residency when we moved Shoom to 
the West End - kind of an alternative set. He was 
always left to do his own thing, not that he was going 
to listen or be told what to play.” 


Cymon: “No matter where he played in that period 
everyone in the room would wait to hear what he 
was going to play. We didn't print up the running 
orders back then but the constant chat was, ‘When's 
Andrew on?’ The mystique and reverence didn't just 
happen, it built up over his career. 
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“I did a party called Arcadia (in 1988) before the 
really massive Boy's Own parties. We had about 1000 
people in this film studio with the inflatable plane 
from Jonathan Ross’ Saturday Night Live and a 
bouncy castle in the other room. Andrew was playing 
2-4am after Danny. We could sense it was going to be 
a moment. Everyone that acid house had touched in 
those initial months was there. Andrew let Danny’s 
last record play out and then after two beats he put 
on The Style Council's ‘Shout To The Top’ and the 
place went fucking berserk. He had the room in the 
palm of his hand after that.” 


Jeff: “Richard Norris was the first person to 
mention his name to me. I used to work at Creation 
from 1985, and Richard used to blag records from 
there. He said there's this amazing thing going on 
called acid house and you should come with me to 
the parties. Youd really like the Boy's Own parties, 
and especially a DJ called Andrew Weatherall. He said 
me and Andrew would get on really well. I used to go 
to Future mainly. When Andrew and I met and got 
chatting we were both sporting over shoulder length 
curly hair and we hit it off straight away. It led to 
something pretty deep and special for both of us. We 
became pretty inseparable for quite a long time. I 

thought he was really funny, he made me laugh 
immediately. He was cool as fuck and he had some 
brilliant tunes. He was firmly a face on the scene and 
I knew I wanted to hang out with him.” 


Richard: “He played at Shoom when it moved to 
Busby’s and Future. We used to go out five or six 
nights a week. Most people lost their jobs but then 
found new jobs starting fanzines, making T-shirts or 
putting on nights. The likelihood of seeing Andrew 
DJ regularly in that period was pretty high.” 


Jeff: “Youd listen to him play and you'd be wowed 


by his skills but youd be really knocked out by his 
selection. It was always something fresher than the 
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next man. There was a massive sense of risk and balls 
as to how he played records with a lot of mischief. 
I rarely saw him flop though.” 


Andrew has a fateful meeting with Primal 
Scream which results in a purple patch of 
productions for them, The Grid, Saint 
Etienne, My Bloody Valentine and James. 


Jeff: “I was working with the Happy Mondays 
when Andrew did his first remix with Paul 
Oakenfold. That's what also got me into the scene 
and the clubs as I'd turn up to Future with the 
Mondays’ white labels. I had a lot of people coming to 
me and saying, ‘Are you managing Andrew?’ I wasn't 
at the time but eventually I did. He was a major face 
on the scene and then | started Heavenly and he was 
a co-conspirator. So when Simon Lovechild gave me 
that track (‘The World’ According To...’) it was good, 
but I knew how it could be better. Andrew and I 
would get high and play it and I'd say, ‘You could 
make this a bit better?’ and hed be, ‘Course I can.’ The 
first record was Sly & Lovechild remixed by Andrew 
Weatherall and then of course his brilliant Saint 
Etienne remix followed. I remember Pete Astor from 
Weather Prophets playing melodica on that. 

“At Creation Alan McGee had embraced ecstasy if 
not house music fully - he loved the drugs more than 
the scene. Primal Scream's second album was a rocky 
record and they'd grown their hair out, wearing lots 
more leather. They'd be looking at me taking my 
house mixtapes in to the office and Throb would be 
telling me to put the New York Dolls on. But the 

‘House Sound of Chicago’ would replace Johnny 
Thunders. I was doing press on their album and 
Andrew came round to the office. I gave him a stack 
of records to take away including the album. I was 
struggling to get press and was on the cusp of being 
sacked by McGee, who would say: ‘Barrett you're 
doing a shite job on this, you've got a week left’. 
Andrew called and said the ballads on the record 
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“We met him before we 
went on and he looked like 
he should be up on stage 
with us with his leather 
trousers and long hair.” 
Andrew Innes 


were amazing. He loved ‘I’m Losing More Than I'll 
Ever Have.’ He put it in Boy's Own in the uppers: 
‘Primal Scream’s ballads’. I said to McGee, ‘There's 
your press!’ He said: ‘It's a shitey little fanzine’. But 
that was the most significant press you could get in 
the UK at the time.” 


Bobby: “I first heard of Andrew Weatherall back in 
the summer of 1989, when he wrote about his 
favourite tracks of the time in the Boy’s Own fanzine. 
To our surprise, he said that he loved all the ballads 
on our second album. No one cared about that record 
apart from diehard fans, but he really dug it.” 


Jeff: “I was given another week to get something 
in a proper paper so I went to Helen Mead (NME's 
live editor) and she wanted to save my job. She had 
the inspired idea to ask Andrew to review Primal 
Scream live in Exeter. He used the pseudonym 
Audrey Witherspoon. After the gig I remember him 
and the band all laughing. They all clicked.” 


Innes: “We first met when he came to write the 
NME piece. Barrett couldn't get us any press and no 
one liked the second album except this guy who 
wrote for Boy's Own. We met him before we went on 
and he looked like he should be up on stage with us 
with his leather trousers and long hair. We did ‘Don't 
Believe a Word’ by Thin Lizzy as an encore. He said 


he loved Thin Lizzy and had a signed copy of 
‘Jailbreak’. So we thought if he likes the Lizzy then 
that's good enough for us.” 


Jeff: “The following week Innes came with me to 
see him play. Innes wanted to know if Andrew 
would remix them and so off they went and did it. So 
getting them into Boy’s Own did turn out to bea 
significant piece of press!” 


Innes: “I thought it was Jeff Barrett's idea to get the 
remix of ‘I’m Losing More...’ done but he said it was 
mine. Barrett took us to Land Of Oz on a Monday 
night and we heard him DJing. We took to the acid 
house clubs like ducks to water. We used to live in 
West London and go to clubs around there; the girls 
were incredible looking, the atmosphere was brilliant, 
there was no violence and the music was great. Better 
than some indie club playing the Wedding Present. 

“We'd done ‘I'm Losing More...’ to a click track as 
the drummer was having trouble keeping it steady, so 
it was the only one on the album recorded like that. 
And there was the big outro to it which was the 
same thing on-and-on. I could see that the music 
being played in the clubs was repetitious and people 
just took one bit of a song. Andrew went in three 
times to do it I think. The first time he just seemed to 
turn up the bass drum and kept the song. The second 
time it was a bit different but it was still the full 
song. So I think out of frustration I told him to 
fucking destroy it. I think he'd been trying to make 
the song better in a conventional sense. So to be told 
he could do what he wanted and have more of a 
blank canvas, | think he was relieved. I was there 
each time he attempted it as | had to take down my 
video player with my VHS of the film ‘The Wild 
Ones’. | had the times written down for the counter 
on the machine for when the quotes came in the film 
(‘Just what is it you want to do...’) so I could find 
them. I was there at 6am when it was finished and 
thought it was brilliant, I couldn't believe it.” 
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Richard: “We used the Peter Fonda quote on the 
‘Jack The Tab’ album in 1987, but I think it was a case 
of great minds think alike. I never confirmed with 
him whether he nicked it from us. If you were into 
cult stuff and youd seen that bit of the film — these 
Hells Angels go ape at a funeral - it's a very evocative 
scene for young people looking for samples.” 


Bobby: “The thing about Andrew was that he was a 
non-musician. ‘Loaded’ was only his second time in a 
recording studio. Because he wasn't aware of the rules, 
he broke them. He wasn't trying to make hit records. 
That never entered his mind. He just wanted to make 
interesting tracks that worked on the dancefloor.” 


Jeff: “I remember Innes’ face when he played 
‘Loaded’ back to me. He was so buzzed. I've still got 
the original test pressing with Bob's writing on it.” 


Innes: “We had an acetate cut and he played it at 
Subterania and right away people started doing the 
‘woo woos’ from ‘Sympathy for the Devil’ along with 
it. ] knew then it could be a hit. It was a great feeling. 
He played it as his last record as well as it was 
slightly slower. People just went mental.” 


Bobby: “Afterwards, Innes called me in the early 
hours and said: ‘Bobby, it was insane. Weatherall 
played ‘Loaded’ and the whole place went ballistic.’ 
He told me that Mick Jones and Kevin Rowland had 
come up to him afterwards and shook his hand. 
‘Loaded’ just exploded on dancefloors across the 
country. Looking back, it definitely caught something 
of the time. That was down to Andrew. All I can say 
is that the experience of standing in a club and seeing 
people go wild to it was something else. Kids would 
come up and hug you afterwards.” 


Richard: “] was there when it got played at 
Subterania. It totally worked. You could tell it would 
because people were playing things like Thrashing 


Doves who did a version of the Stones’ track with the 
‘woo woos' in it. That vibe, that feel was in the air.” 


Cymon: “We did a Shoom party at a studio in 
Battersea, all our mates had heard ‘Loaded’ but no 
one had heard it played out. Bobby and Andrew 
(Innes) were there and Andrew gee-d everyone up 
that he was going to play the mix and it was one of 
those transcendent moments. It re-defined Balearic, 
rock'n'roll, it was the ultimate hybrid.” 


Terry: “He brought an acetate of ‘Loaded’ to Future. 
I remember feeling quite blown away that someone | 
knew actually made a record like that. It was 
outstanding. The reaction was incredible. He started 
his set with it. There was a record seller from Zoom 
records in there who had a stall set up, hed sell loads 
of Balearic and Future-type records. All the people 
over by him were asking him what it was and if they 
could buy it.” 


Dave Beer: “I remember hearing ‘Loaded’ for the 
first time very well. Andrew dropped a test pressing 
at a club in King's Cross. Paolo from Sign Of The 
Times was there and some guy appeared on stage 
dancing to it. It sounded so different that I 
automatically thought that the guy on stage was 
performing and it was a live PA. Only halfway 
through the security came on and escorted him off. 
This turned out to be Matthias, Paolo’s brother who 
managed to save him from being thrown out.” 


Danny: “I think I heard Terry playing it off white 
label at a Boy's Own night. It stood out; we were all 
given white labels. Andrew hadn't been in the studio 
before so what they did with ‘Loaded’ was 
groundbreaking. It epitomises that time and the 
free-spirited nature we were experiencing.” 


Curley: “I went to Queens on a Sunday afternoon, 
Phil and Fiona Perry's Sunday session. I was with 


Marc Barclay at the bar. Andrew bowled in and stood 
with us, he told us about this record he was very 
excited about and then bought us all a drink. I asked 
him: ‘How will I know which record it is when you 
play it later’? He just said: ‘You'll know’. Right at the 
end he played it as the last record. He played it twice 
because the place went mental.” 


Bobby: “Then it really took off and suddenly we 
were on ‘Top of the Pops’. It was wild for us, because 
I think we'd been written off a bit, but not by 
Andrew Weatherall. He heard something in the 
songs. He was a rocker at heart and he initially 
connected with those songs on that level. Basically, 
he took a bluesy Primal Scream ballad and turned it 
into something ecstatic. The ecstatic blues.” 


Justin: “It divided opinion in Manchester as it was 
very different to what was played at the Hacienda. 
Andrew showed me a reaction sheet from a Manchester 
DJ: ‘Typical Southern shandy drinking shite!” 


Ed: “I think I read about ‘Loaded’ in the NME. 
A lot of my friends at uni went to the Thursday at 
the Hacienda but that wasn't for us. It got its main 
plays there.” 


Sherman: “’Loaded’ did shift things radically — it 
affected so many people. When the Scream blew up, 
NME would cover the band and not mention the 
dance producer twiddling knobs. You knew he was 
the man to watch because he was doing such 
different things. But the rest of the NME were too 
busy writing about Ned's Atomic Dustbin.” 


Bobby: “His remix of ‘Come Together’ was another 
track that was gigantic in the clubs. It became one of 
those songs that DJs ended their sets with as the sun 
was coming up. Liam Gallagher still goes on to me 
about hearing it at a massive rave in Scotland; 
thousands of kids going mental to it.” 


Innes: “Screamadelica’ was never an album in our 
brains. We just wanted to make records that would 
be played in clubs. We did ‘Come Together’ and then 
‘Slip Inside This House’ for an LP for Roky Erickson 
to pay for his medical bills. Then we did ‘Don't Fight 
It, Feel It’. We just wanted to make cool 12-inch 
records. And then McGee said: ‘Oh you should finish 
your album’. And we were like: ‘Oh, album?” 


Bobby: “By autumn 1990, we had a little studio in 
Hackney near the Creation offices. For 
‘Screamadelica’,, we gave him tracks and tracks of 
melodies and songs, loads of stuff that he put 
together somehow. His skill at arranging was off the 
scale. No one else would have thought of 
constructing tracks like he did, arranging our 
melodies and music into abstract pop songs. I have to 
mention Hugo Nicholson here, too, because I think 
maybe his best work was done with Hugo. They 
were a team. Andrew had the vision and Hugo 
Nicholson had the studio skills needed to realise his 
ideas. They just killed it every time.” 


Ed: “I do remember ‘Higher Than the Sun’. We had 
the 12-inch and three of us spent a whole afternoon 
doing what students do and listening to it on repeat 
for four hours. We were higher than the sun.” 


James: “I remember where I was for ‘Don't Fight 
It, Feel It (Scat mix)’. Weatherall was playing 
Dingwalls and when he played it I went to take a 
look at the record and it just said ‘SCAT’ on it. ] went 
around telling everyone that this brilliant record was 
by an artist called SCAT.” 


Sherman: “Dance music just wasn't taken seriously 
at the NME. People there would mock me for liking 
bleepy music. I had journalists like Terry Staunton 
dancing around me in the office going: “bleep, bleep, 
bleep, bleep”. They didn’t want to cover it so was ona 
bit of a crusade and wanted it to get recognised. 
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Around the time of his remix of James’ ‘Come Home’, 
James Brown said we should put Andy Weatherall on 
the cover but it never happened.” 


Richard: “I remember telling the NME they were 
missing this generation's punk and Steven Wells would 
just say: ‘Err, it sounds like Gary Numan’. ‘Screamadelica’ 
was everything you wanted it to be from my world of 
psychedelia, sampling and house music and everything 
coming together at once. It delivered on all fronts. The 


result of such enthusiasm and ideas.” 


Andrew goes on a groundbreaking - and 
hedonistic - tour with the Scream with 
the band bookended by himself and The 
Orb’s Alex Paterson. 


Bobby: “I remember Andrew came on the road 
with us soon afterwards, when we did a short British 
tour. The Orb would go on first, then wed play a short 
set, and afterwards we'd do a few Es, and get on the 
dancefloor with the kids for Weatherall’s set. Great 
days. He loved the madness, the chaos of rock'n'roll, 
but he also saw the absurdity of it all, which is rare.” 


Innes: “We just thought wed try and take some of 
what we were enjoying out on tour with us rather 
than just seeing the band and it all stops at 11pm. 
There would normally be an after show where 
Andrew and Alex would DJ ‘til 5am. It was pretty 
good fun; we didn't have to sleep much back then.” 


Jeff: “The ‘Screamadelica’ tour was just a trip, 
meeting brilliant people around the country. 
We laughed a lot. Just seeing people dance: this is 
really happening.” 


Justin: “We were on the Scream tour and had 
played in Belfast and then had a show in Dublin. We 
ended up getting a taxi, me and my girlfriend Karina 
with Andrew and Nina. At the border we got pulled 
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over at an army checkpoint. There were two 
soldiers, one just a kid who looked terrified, and 
they asked us for I.D, The kid was shaking and had 
his gun stuck through the window looking at us 
with Andrew with his long hair and motorbike 
boots. He asked us for our names but when he got 
to Karina she just went blank because she was so 
scared. Andrew without missing a beat said: ‘Look 
in your jacket, it’s Dorothy Perkins.’ And it 
completely diffused the situation.” 


Innes: “I think we both couldn't go there and do 
something like ‘Screamadelica 2’. Career-wise we 
would have had lesser and lesser sales though it may 
have been bigger initially. But we're not like that and 
he certainly wasn't. I've done that, what can I do 
now? He did an amazing track with us on the ‘Evil 
Heat’ album called ‘Autobahn 66’, it encapsulates how 
he took our music and made it better.” 


In demand after ‘Loaded’ Andrew forms 
a Balearic supergroup with various Boy's 
Own members, which Terry Farley names 
Bocca Juniors. 


Cymon: “London Records’ Paul McKee was A&R 
who rode shotgun with us on many of our nights 
out. They were trying to get music into places like 
Shoom. They wanted us to make and release records 
so we thought let's form a band. Terry came up with 
the name and Andrew wrote the lyrics. The rest of us 
played percussion. ‘Raise’ was a zeitgeist moment 
bringing together Balearic and Italian piano house.” 


Terry: “We had the label Boy's Own with London 
Records and Pete Tong suggested we make a record. 
They put us in a posh studio with full catering, which 
attracted all the neer do wells from the outreaches of 
the Boy's Own crew to see what they were serving up. 
Andrew had a couple of lines from an Aleister Crowley 
record and we got a guy in to re-play the piano riff from 


the Thrashing Doves’ ‘Jesus on the Payroll’. Anna Haigh 
was a friend of Nina Walsh, she was fantastic.” 


Anna: “] used to be in a punk band at school called 
Internal Autonomy and Andrew and Terry were 
talking about putting a band together. They wanted 
to hear the record me and my school chums had 
made. I think Andrew wanted to get away from the 
usual trained voices youd hear on a lot of dance 
records and have something more edgy. The lyrics 
were different too with the Aleister Crowley quotes, 
he was really well read. I was really nervous and had 
a shot of whisky beforehand. It was in a plush studio 
in Maida Vale. Andrew had laid down a guide vocal 
and I thought it sounded really good. I wondered 
what they needed me for.” 


Danny: “It was like a coach party in the studio. 
There were a lot of people involved!” 


Terry: “It was a great record but a bit too early. The 
vast majority of people playing dance music then were 
playing rave. A couple of years later we might have 
been as big as the Happy Mondays. I'd have been Bez.” 


Justin: “It's quite an odd record isn't it? Channelling 
that post-punk sound and quoting Aleister Crowley.” 


Dave: “Raise’ was a perfect record for me, as was 
the whole Boy’s Own attitude. The punk rock, 
piss-take attitude and self-assuredness was just 
where my head was at then. I found myself being 
drawn further south down to London and it was 
down to tracks like this.” 


Richard: “There were a few bands like that that 
came out of clubs like Sean McLusky’s If. He used to 
put on dance nights and always put a band on. Bocca 
Juniors didn't really have time to develop. The Happy 
Mondays had been going for years by the time they 
broke in 1989 with the ‘Madchester Rave On’ EP.” 


Anna: “I wrote the lyrics to (follow up) ‘Substance’ 
with Andrew who wanted me to get more involved 
so we wrote that together. He wanted to move away 
from the house stuff that the Boy's Own lot were 
into and wanted to be more experimental and edgy 
with it. So he went his own way. Thank God he did 
as he made such wonderful music. Terry went off 
and did amazing stuff too so it was a good thing 
everyone went their separate ways.” 


Cymon: “After we did ‘Substance’ Andrew wanted 
to leave. Andrew was an artist and he had a certain 
amount of colours in his palatte. Working with Terry 
and Pete and being fixed to a certain point and time 
didn't suit him. He wanted to create different pictures 
with his own tones and colours and forge his own 
path. So doing Bocca Juniors was a bit of a 
compromise as it wasn't everything he wanted to put 
into the record. He was very honest about it. He had 
an opportunity to paint his own pictures.” 


Terry: “It wasn't a band. We just made a record and 
a follow up but there wasn't really any idea that we'd 
go beyond that. They didn't sell either. There was one 
club in Manchester and one in Nottingham and that 
was it really. Shoom was 200 people, Future was 150 
people. Boy's Own got dropped by ffrr so we used 
the money to start Junior Boy’s Own.” 


Justin: “I guess he moved on when he thought 
something wasn't working for him, even though he 
was a brilliant collaborator and drew the best out of 
people.” 


Richard: “You could see how quickly things moved 
back then when you heard things like his remix of Saint 
Etienne. I'd been talking to Bob Stanley and Pete Wiggs 
about ‘Jack the Tab’ and they said they wanted to have 
a go at making a record so | suggested a studio and 
that they use a Roland 303 and they went in and had a 
go. The first bleepy thing they did didn't really work. 
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But then only six months later they had ‘Only Love 
Can Break Your Heart’ out with this brilliant remix.” 


Andrew moves on from Bocca Juniors and 
Scream producer Hugo Nicolson to work 
with Jagz Kooner and Gary Burns. He 
begins to DJ across the country at like- 
minded clubs: Venus in Nottingham, Slam 
in Glasgow, Most Excellent in Manchester 
and Flying in London which is termed 
The Balearic Network. 


Dave Beer: “I remember meeting Andrew for the 
first time well. It was at a party Love Ranch had 
thrown in King's Cross. From the off it was right up 
my street. This was just before we started Back To 
Basics. I remember when I arrived there was a 
bedsheet doubling up as a banner with the words ‘This 
is where it's fucking at’ scrawled on with spray paint. I 
knew I was in the right place. I'd gone down there to 
meet up with Charlie Chester and by this time I was 
getting tired of the baggy raver look. I'd dragged out 
my old Burberry tartan Seditionary Westwood 
bondage trousers. I thought I was going to walk 
through the door feeling pretty individual but within 
10 minutes I spotted another long-haired, ponytailed 
individual, dressed almost identically to me. Our eyes 
met and immediately looked the other way. I recall 
thinking: ‘Fuck me, what are the chances of that?!’ 
After making a point of not looking at each other I 
proceeded to get into the spirit of things as we always 
did back then. I remember people such as Terry Farley, 
Rocky & Diesel and lots of the old faces from Full 
Circle being there. To be truthful I didn't actually have 
a clue who was DJing, but the music was on point. 
Then I glanced over to the DJ booth unusually tucked 
away at the side of the stage as if it were a monitor 
desk. Who should be playing but this similarly clad 
person. Our eyes met again and I smiled, getting an 
appreciative nod back. I finally found out it was 
Weatherall from Boy's Own. I had heard Saint 
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Etienne’ ‘Only Love Can Break Your Heart’ having 
loved the Weatherall dub mix. 

“As fate would have it on our second meeting we 
were at Most Excellent in Manchester. Weatherall 
was playing with Justin Robertson. The pair of us 
couldn't believe it as we looked at each other's feet 
and we were both wearing brothel creepers. | didn't 
know anybody else at that point that admired such 
footwear. At the after party we locked heads and 
talked punk, Elvis and acid house. That clinched the 
deal and we were mates after that. Andrew always 
managed to stay two steps further than any other 
fucker. One of the things I remember him saying 
was: ‘Fashion is something you buy until you find 
your own style’ and Andrew always epitomised style. 
One fond memory was him wearing full ‘Biggles’ 
attire: Flying jacket, long white scarf, jodhpurs and 
knee length boots complete with full wax 
moustache.” 


Justin: “I first saw him with Jeff Barrett when 
they were in Manchester. They walked into Eastern 
Bloc, the record shop where I worked, and they 
looked like two of the Three Musketeers, really long 
tousled hair, waistcoats and silk shirts. I thought: 
‘You took a risk walking down Oldham Street’. He 
came in and picked out records and | didn't know any 
of them. Me and various other Balearic aficionados 
would re-order things hed bought. He played at my 
Sunday night Spice. It was the night after he'd played 
the Hacienda on Saturday. I think I paid him £100 
but he gave me some of the money back because he 
didn't think he'd played very well. One of the skills he 
had was that he'd banged it out at the Hacienda and 
then played a spot-on Balearic chugging set for us on 
the Sunday. I didn't know any of the records he 
played then either.” 


David: “Back then he was Andy Weatherall. I'd 
heard he was an amazing DJ and I went to a club 
Charlie Hall from the Drum Club was running called 


“| remember him saying: 
‘Fashion is something you 
buy until you find your 
own style. One fond 
memory was him wearing 
full ‘Biggles’ attire.” 

Dave Beer 


Egg in North London in 1991. It was an amazing 
night and he played in that Balearic vein but evolving 
into acid house and Detroit stuff with his remixes 
mixed in. When I heard him the penny dropped, it 
was an epiphany. | sauntered up to him as I wanted 
him to play Sugar Sweet in Belfast. A lot of DJs were 
terrified of playing Belfast back then but he was 
really interested. He gave me his number and I called 
him a few days later - an 071 number - and he said: 
“Coronation Street’ has just started can you ring me 
back in half an hour’.” 


Ed: “When Tom (Rowlands) was in Ariel we were a 
bit more connected with the scene and we went toa 
Boy's Own party in a country house. There was a 
marquee in the garden and Andrew played around 
5am. There were about 50 people stumbling around 
the dancefloor. He blew mine and Tom's minds. He 
just had a real charisma and presence that other DJs 
didn't have. The atmosphere of a club would change 
when he was getting ready to go on.” 


James: “The first time I met him was at Venus 
(Nottingham) on a Friday. It was only the second 
time I'd asked a guest DJ to play. I travelled to 
London a lot; the venues were pretty shite so I'd 


invite club nights up to play Venus. It became 
known as the Balearic Network. We brought the 
North and South divide together. The Balearic 
sound really worked in Nottingham due to the 
student population and Weatherall nailed it. 1] found 
him very polite but full of tongue-in-cheek 
comments. He was proper switched on and | was 
kind of in awe of him. I'd always worry I may say 
the wrong thing in front of him. He stayed at mine 
after Venus once, my cat was sitting on his chest 
and Andrew was smoking a massive spliff. The cat 
puked up on his chest and he just laughed and said: 
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‘This kitten’s getting greedy’. 


Dave: “I went to every Flying and Venus event. 
I even used to travel down to a night called Skank, 
Andrew's own party with reggae/dub overtones. 
Nobody ever had or ever will sound like Weatherall. 
Many DJs and producers come and go but there are 
certain people who have their own sound. Andrew 
definitely crafted his own. Often doing so with blind 
faith in himself and by his own admission a lot of 
times not knowing what the fuck he was doing.” 


Cymon: “Some of us in London got a bit sniffy 
about the Balearic Network. Why give anything a 
name? We used to travel around the country when 
we followed New Order so were used to going to 
Manchester and other cities. But he was spreading 
the Weatherall vibes around the country.” 


David: “He came to Belfast and I met him at the 
airport. He had his corkscrew spirally hair, the biker 
boots and leather trousers with the Breton cap. He 
looked amazing like no other DJ. I felt I could totally 
relate to him. Belfast - being the way it was - all the 
freaks would congregate in one place. You'd hear 
Gene Vincent, Public Image, The Smiths, The Clash. 
There was such an eclectic thing going on and the 
dancefloor would be occupied by all these different 
tribes. I connected with him on so many levels, 
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growing up on the alternative scene. If you love 
music you can't deny a Gene Vincent record even if 
youre a mod. He was blown away by Sugar Sweet 
and I'm not surprised. He knew more about Irish 
history than a lot of people from Belfast. We spoke a 
lot about The Troubles and the books he’ read, so he 
wasn't surprised that people were really warm and 
welcoming. He loved people who were genuinely 
enthusiastic, positive and had a brilliant attitude. He 
was so open and humble but ridiculously talented. 
He was also sharp as a knife - you didn't want to get 
into a debate with him.” 


Ed: “One of the times he'd played Most Excellent 
(Manchester) he came back to our house and his 
record box was out. He had a test pressing of his 
remix of Future Sound Of London's ‘Papua New 
Guinea’ - which was like the Holy Grail at the time as 
everyone loved them - and I took it out of the box to 
look at it and had moved it away from where the box 
was. He was playing records for people and there was 
a sudden panic when he couldn't find the test 
pressing. I didn't know what to do and became 
numbed into silence as there was an increasing 
anxiety in the room that someone had taken it. So I 
shoved it somewhere a bit more visible in the room 
and he eventually found it. It's stressing me out just 
thinking about that now." 


Dave: “The friendships formed through the 
so-called Balearic Network are still strong to this day. 
I started Basics in November of 1991 and Weatherall 
played the second month and then continued to play 
for us ever since. When it came to Andrew I would 
always take a gamble, the most memorable being 
when we built a stage for him to perform as Sabres 
of Paradise, which was one of the first live acts we 
ever did at the club. It was total anarchy and chaotic. 
Also, we did his first Two Lone Swordsmen show. 
These performances always stood out from anything 
else that was going on.” 
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Andrew becomes more drawn to techno 
aided by the opening of Fat Cat records 
in 1991. He starts the Sabres of Paradise 
label with Nina Walsh and forms a band 
of the same name with Jagz & Burns. 


Justin: “The Balearic scene was united and then 
Started to split in different directions. There was a 
split in tastes, that Guerilla album ‘Dub House Disco’ 
channelling a ritualistic sound with techno, trance- 
like rhythms and the connection with dub. So techno 
became a natural direction for some of us to take. But 
he was never that easy to pigeonhole. I'd still hear 
him sometimes play full vocal garage records. He 
didn't like people being able to predict what he was 
going to do. | remember a real statement of intent 
was the first Flying trip to Rimini. He played two 
hours of panel beating Belgian techno. People had 
never heard anything like it. It was brilliant because 
it was completely against the grain but so well put 
together with such confidence.” 


Alex: “I first met him the second week of Fat Cat 
being open on Monmouth Street in 1991. We'd been 
over to the U.S. to pick up some hard-to-find 
records from Chicago and New York and we 
displayed them on the racks at the back. Word soon 
got around that we had these records and the 
second week in Andrew climbed down the stairs 
into the basement and there he was on the other 
side of the counter. It was quite surreal. I was the 
embarrassed fan. I'd been to various parties he was 
the ringleader of and he was one of those guys we 
all looked up to. He was humble and open to new 
music. You assumed these guys had access to any 
records they wanted. He was instrumental in 
creating clubland and pushing boundaries, so youd 
assume he had everything. He was very open about 
the gaps in his knowledge and he was really keen to 
fill those gaps. We were able to help him, he walked 
out with a big pile.” 
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Sherman: “There were a few key things at that 
time and one was Fat Cat opening. We had access to 
more techno-y things, it was a really exciting time. 
Andrew never cared what people thought, he just 
went with the music. He knew how to arrange 
records in a way other people couldn't, so he could 
make things work and start a dancefloor off at either 
gobpm or 138bpm. He was never distracted by what 
other people thought.” 


Keith: “I used to go to free parties until the 
Criminal Justice Bill happened. Then I started going 
to the Drum Club (Thursdays at the Soundshaft) to 
see Weatherall play as I'd heard his show on Kiss 
FM. He was so different. He stood out as he was 
playing breakbeat stuff by Depth Charge and Aphex 
Twin. That really appealed to me. It was a magical 
time for techno and trance wasn't a rude word. “ 


Jagz: “I was producing The Aloof and had 
remixed a band called This Ragged Jack. I heard that 
at a Boy's Own weekender Weatherall played my 
remix and finished with a bootleg I'd done of a La 
Camoor track and everyone went mental. Me and 
Gary Burns went to Flying and were at the bar and 
Gary said: ‘You won't believe who's here, Weatherall 
and he's walking straight up to us’. He introduced 
himself and he said he loved what I did. He said we 
should get in the studio one day. I didn't think 
anything more of it and thought it was the beer 
talking, but he phoned a few days later and invited 
me and Gary to remix Jah Wobble's ‘Visions Of You’. 
We were in a studio that belonged to Manfred 
Mann, I didn't know what half the equipment did. 
Jah Wobble popped in and loved what we were 
doing. That was our first effort and everyone was 
happy with it. The remixes and production jobs 
then just started rolling in. My career started 
properly with Andrew. So there were three of us 
working on these Andrew Weatherall remixes and 
Andrew said we should start doing stuff together. 


“We were asked to do something for Red Stripe, 
we never did things for anyone unless we were into 
it and Gary was a big Red Stripe fan. In one 
afternoon we wrote the foundations of ‘The Theme’ 
and ‘Wilmot’ that went on to become big Sabres 
tunes. We were asked to remix Psychic TV and did a 
few versions and Andrew said: ‘These should be 
Sabres of Paradise remixes’. I didn't know the name 
Sabres of Paradise came from a Haysi Fantayzee 
B-side I thought it was from a book about good- 
looking Russian Cossack dudes. We had been 
spending so much on studio fees we acquired a 
studio in Hounslow above a music shop which 
became Sabresonic. Keith Tenniswood was our 
apprentice there for a while. We became extremely 
prolific as we could work there for as long as we 
wanted without running up a huge bill.” 


Keith: “After much pestering, Jagz invited me to 
come to the Sabresonic studio as they needed a tea 
boy basically, someone to go to the shops to get 
Rizlas. I had this image of the studio from his radio 
show, Andrew would say stuff like: ‘As I walk 
through the corridors of Sabresonic studios...’ so I 
imagined this huge complex. But when I got there it 
was above a corner shop on a council estate in 
Hounslow. I thought I'd come to the wrong place. I 
went on to help Jagz and Gary with The Aloof 
remixes. They said they were going to be away fora 
weekend and suggested I work with Andrew on 
engineering. I was shitting it. I didn't know the Akai 
sampler very well and had a bit of a meltdown in the 
session, which Andrew could see, but he was fine 
with me. I guess as we were both from the same 
background he was accepting of my nerves. He 
was so good at arranging. Hed sit for ages trying 
different things.” 


David: I remember the first time he played 
Sabres’ ‘Smokebelch’. It was one of the greatest DJ 
sets I've ever heard. I was on the best ecstasy at a 


club in Brighton with so many people | loved like 
Ashley Beedle, Jagz and Gary, and Phil Perry. I was 
meeting lots of new people and they were all really 
cool. Andrew played ‘Smokebelch’, Secret 
Knowledge's ‘Sugar Daddy’ and Capricorn's ‘20Hz’. I 
felt like I was at a concert. I'd never heard anything 
like what was coming out of the speakers and his 
mixing was so creative. I learnt so much about 
DJing in that moment, the things you can do to set a 
dancefloor on fire. The icing on the cake was I'd just 
finished remixing ‘Smokebelch’ that night and I 
knew I'd done a really good remix for this guy who 
was blowing my mind into a thousand pieces. He 
went out of his way to make my ‘Smokebelch' remix 
a beneficial thing for me. He put my name in big 
letters on the artwork and really pushed it. It was a 
really proud moment.” 


Curley: “In January 1993, Andrew and Nina went 
to play in New Zealand for Full Monty. I bumped 
into Andrew in Soho just before then and he told 
me about Sabres of Paradise the label. I was looking 
for work and told him to give me a shout. He asked 
me to answer the phones in the office while they 
went to New Zealand. It was upstairs at Quaff 
records, Roy The Roach's shop. I went for two weeks 
and was still there five years later. 

“Secret Knowledge was out - ‘Sugar Daddy’ was 
the big tune. I did the DJ mail-out with Nina, put 
mailers together and posted them. It went from 
that to the production side, getting them 
manufactured. Andrew and Nina chose the music. 
Andrew was always in and out of the office, we'd 
pour over what he'd bought from downstairs. He 
was a joy to work for. The club Sabresonic was in 
full flow and we'd always end up at Full Circle on 
a Sunday night. Andrew was a bit more 
sympathetic than a regular boss after I'd been out 
all weekend. When ‘Smokebelch’ came out with 
David Holmes’ massive remix there was a bidding 
war from labels.” 


“Andrew was always 
looking to the borders of 
a sound where the 
experimentation lay — he 
always wanted to know 
what was going on at the 
outer edges.” Alex Knight 


Jagz: “We took the music seriously but didn't take 
the band seriously. I couldn't see what the fuss was all 
about. Our manager Robert Linney would be telling us 
about big interest from all the majors. The big four 
they were interested in were Underworld, The Prodigy, 
The Chemical Brothers and Sabres of Paradise. There 
was a bidding war on all four. Robert was saying to us 
in a taxi after a meeting with BMG - wed go to these 
lunch meetings for the free food as we knew we 
wanted to sign to Warp - BMG had a six-figure offer 
and Sony may have come back with twice that... I 
looked at Andrew and said: ‘I don't know what all the 
fuss is about.’ Andrew shot back: ‘Neither do I!’ We 
didn't think wed hit on something or take it seriously. 

“The live band of Sabres of Paradise came about 
because we were offered a tour. We were all mates 
getting together. Phil Mossman (Phil Mossman (who 
went on to join LCD Soundsystem) was in This 
Ragged Jack) was in This Ragged Jack so he played 
guitar, Richard Thair was in The Aloof so he was the 
drummer, Nick Abnett was the bass player, he used 
to go out with Anna Haigh. It was all mates. I can't 
play guitar or bass well enough to be on stage so 
Gary suggested I was in charge of mixing it live and 
fire off the drum machines and 303. Andrew was like 
me, so I asked him to join me at the desk. Andrew 
suggested the band was dropped into the middle of a 
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DJ set. At the end of the set band members would walk 
off and it'd just be me left doing the drum machine. 
The 909 would run out of the last tune and Andrew 
would mix into it on the decks and begin a DJ set. 
Sabres never did an encore, Andrew DJing was the 
encore. An hour into his set, though, me, Gary and 
Richard Thair would walk back on and Richard 
would drum over Andrew's set and Gary would play 
keys and I'd add some bits. I loved that.” 


Sherman: “I went on the tour. I'd been writing 
Sonic Sheet and we were talking about doing a 
magazine called Sonic Head — a bit like Beastie Boys’ 
Grand Royale. I'm surprised Sabres weren't picked up 
on more as they fused so many different things and 
they were a live band presented in a different way. 
All the exciting elements of music put into one thing: 
techno, rockabilly or electro.” 


Curley: “Andrew was obsessed with gangs and 
months before the live shows Andrew had - in his 
head - dressed everybody. He knew how they were 
going to look.” 


Keith: “I was a roadie for Sabres - I used to play 
guitar. So I used to set up the stage. Then I did front 
of house for the next Primal Scream tour. I was in my 
early 20s, seeing that rock'n'roll lifestyle I thought, 
This is for me!” 


Richard: “I remember seeing Sabres live in what 
looked like long, leather Nazi coats. To even do 
something live rather than just putting out 12-inches 
was a brave move at the time.” 


Jagz: “I don't remember him ever calling time on 
Sabres. Typical blokes we didn't talk about things. 
There wasn't any nastiness or bad vibes or falling 
out, it just eventually ran its course. We probably 
split too soon on reflection. I think perhaps he 
wanted to sabotage it as he wanted to do stuff 


people wouldn't expect of him. He never made 
‘Screamadelica Part 2’. Me and Gary also got pulled 
in various directions. We were also in The Aloof, 
who got signed. Andrew started working more with 
Keith Tenniswood. We did what we had to do and 
we were happy with it.” 


Keith: “I was shocked when Sabres split as they 
were on such a roll. I was unofficially part of the gigs 
and remixes. Lots of good artists re-invent themselves.” 


Sherman: “I wasn't shocked when they ended as 
hed run as far as he could with Sabres. Would 
another album sound as radically different as it 
should? He didn't want to be seen as dragging his 
heels in the same thing.” 


By 1993, Andrew had his club 
‘Sabresonic’ running weekly and was 
playing hard techno which he sonically 
termed 'panel beaters from Prague’. He 
suggests Junior Boy’s Own sign a young 
duo called The Dust Brothers... 


Alex: “Things moved very quickly in those days. 
Things caught alight. Andrew was always looking to 
the borders of a sound where the experimentation lay 
~ he always wanted to know what was going on at 
the outer edges. He loved music and always searched 
for a connection between one piece of music to 
another, one label to another, or the link between dub 
reggae and Basic Channel. He got that really quickly 
and was genuinely spirited and excited about techno 
and there was a real energy there at that time in the 
clubs, the records, the opening up of Europe in terms 
of labels and scenes. There was a real broadening of 
horizons that Andrew lapped up. There were great 
drugs around at that time and the music suited that 
energy. Clubs were open ‘til 6am, not 2am, so there 
was a different clubland evolving. A lot of people 
looked to Andrew to push the envelope and try 


“Even when he was full-on 
‘panel beaters from 

Prague’ it was always 
really interesting. He was 
always ahead of the game.” 
David Holmes 


something new. Then there was a huge movement 
into heavier, darker, faster music that he was pivotal 
in. There was Colin Dale and Steve Bicknell already 
playing that of course and the Detroit guys like 
Derrick May and Juan Atkins became big news. 
Andrew gravitated towards the excitement.” 


James: “When he started playing techno I dropped 
off booking him. I didn't want to stand on the other 
techno clubs’ shoes in Nottingham. That hard sound 
wasnt the right vibe for Venus, it was better suited to 
the Marcus Garvey or people would travel up to the 
Orbit in Morley to see him.” 


Cymon: “He did it on purpose playing hard techno. 
He wanted to reinvent himself to test his creativity. 
He was there when things were embryonic.” 


Jeff: “He lost me several times with remixes and 
club sets around that time. But he was never boring. 
Herbal Tea Party in Manchester, he lost me in there a 
couple of times. Sometimes hed be trying things out 
- out of boredom. Sometimes, youd think: ‘Fucking 
hell, Andrew, put a tune on!” 


Anna: “Because of his background in more 
alternative stuff techno felt more of an answer for 
him to house music. I used to go to Sabresonic and it 
was dark with a goth punk vibe.” 


David: “He got progressively harder, but it was 
always really interesting. Even when he was full-on 
‘panel beaters from Prague’ it was always really 
interesting. He was always ahead of the game and 
re-inventing himself. He set his own trends and 
people generally followed. He would say the worst 
feeling is when someone says they don't like 
something you didn't put your heart and soul into. It 
was like an education for me.” 


Ed: “He was one of the first people to play ‘Song To 
The Siren’. It was a difficult track to play as it was so 
much slower than everything else. Tom and I would 
drive in Tom's Ford Granada to every club he was 
playing to hear it. 1 was summoned to the back of the 
room of the Boardwalk in Manchester and he said he 
loved the record, and he wanted to sign it to the label. 
I was a bit tongue tied. Probably muttered: ‘Oh would 
you do a remix?” 


Terry: “Andrew did bring in The Chemical 
Brothers to Junior Boy’s Own, a couple of young kids 
who had given him a tape to play and he thought we 
should put it out. So we did.” 


With Weatherall leaving Junior Boy’s 
Own with a legendary discovery we shall 
conclude things. Jockey Slut was being 
hatched around the same time ‘Song To 
The Siren’ came out and Weatherall 
would grace our third cover in the spring 


of 1993. 


Bobby Gillespie interview by Sean O'Hagan (first 
published in the Guardian February 2020) 
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By Richard Norris 


Richard Norris appeared like Zelig across nightlife 
in the late 80s; a Psych aficionado, journalist, 
musician-come-UK acid house pioneer. Going out 
five or six nights a week, it was inevitable he would 
meet Andrew Weatherall and they soon joined 
unlikely dots between Throbbing Gristle, Shoom, 
Boy’s Own and Peter Fonda. 


Genesis P-Orridge is a slippery, rather divisive figure 
within UK alternative culture. A wo/man who has 
been lauded, feared and reviled in equal measure. 
That is a complex story, and there are many tales yet 
to be told, but we'll save them for another time. 

One thing Genesis did do for me, tangentially, in 
serendipitous moments that s/he would no doubt class 
as a kind of magic, was bring me directly into the orbit 
of the great British DJ, writer, artist and producer 
Andrew Weatherall - an inspirational figure in my life, 
and the lives of many others, who died recently. 

In mid-1987, I was working at the psychedelic label 
Bam Caruso and editing our in house magazine 
‘Strange Things Are Happening’. | am called to Beck 
Road, in Hackney, to interview Genesis P-Orridge, 
from the band Throbbing Gristle. It was somewhat 
intimidating - Gen, after all, has a fearsome 
reputation, partly self-cultivated, somewhere 
between William Burroughs and Aleister Crowley. 
He admired our Bam Caruso psych records though, 
and is going through a technicolour Brian Jones- 
worshipping fetish phase he calls ‘hyperdelic’, with 
his current band Psychic TV. 

I needn't have worried. I didn't witness anything 
too freaky, well, not to begin with anyway. There was 
Hitler's cutlery framed next to his PRS membership 
certificate on the wall, also framed, but in general 
Genesis was a polite host. Him making me sleep on 
my own in the same room as a 15-foot boa 
constrictor, the tabloid baiting incidents with the 
Sunday People reporter, the police chase through 
Hackney after Shoom one night and the shady 
business practices came a bit later. 

For now, in 1987, Genesis is charming, witty, and 
enthused with great passion about all kinds of 
music, some of which I didn't think hed be at all 
interested in, from the Incredible String Band to 


Arthur Lyman and Martin Denny, bargain bin easy 
listening staples whol yet to be revived and revered 
as ‘Exotica’. 

We talked for a few hours, and as the interview 
closed, Gen began enthusing about a new type of 
house music hed heard of. It was acid house. It was 
brand new to me, and apparently to him too, as he'd 
heard the phrase, but not much of the music. 

House, at this point, had been around a while, 
having scored a top ten UK hit with Farley 
Jackmaster Funk's Isaac Hayes-referencing ‘Love Can't 
Turn Around’ the year previously. It was already a 
dancefloor staple in Nottingham, Manchester and 
other parts of the North. There had even been a tour 
of US house artists, including Marshall Jefferson and 
Frankie Knuckles that hit Manchester and Heaven in 
London in spring 1987. 

The sound began to make small inroads in London. 
Primarily at gay or mixed clubs like Pyramid, or at 
Noel and Maurice Watson's Delirium, and Colin 
Faver's electronic sets at Camden Palace. This was 
alongside the predominant culture of James Brown 
funky drummer rare groove, hip hop and soul that 
was the capital's staple sonic diet at the time. 

House was more minimal. Stripped down, a 
proto-disco mutant, seemingly more about pianos 
and soul vocals than anything to do with the avant- 
garde or psychedelia, which was the intersection 
myself and Genesis had mainly dived into. I was very 
intrigued when Genesis coupled the word ‘acid’ with 
‘house’ - the thought of a psychedelic dance music 
was too much to resist. 

I hadn't yet heard what would quickly become the 
sound of acid house, and I’m not sure Gen had had 
much experience of it either, although he had a direct 
line to Chicago via his connections with the 
industrial label Wax Trax. That irresistible Roland 


303 bass line squelch morphing endlessly over an 
808 or 909 drum machine, stretched to infinity, 
wasn't ubiquitous yet. Not having heard this sound 
was a very useful thing, as it gave us a chance to 
dream up our own version of what a shiny new 
psychedelic dance music might possibly sound like. 

On the spot we agreed to make a record together 
the next weekend, featuring a host of Genesis’ 
cohorts in Psychic TV, and a bunch of my psychedelic 
musician friends from Bam Caruso. 

The result was ‘Jack The Tab’, an album recorded 
over a weekend in autumn 1987, by about ten people, 
some children and a dog ina tiny studio in Chiswick, 
West London. It sounded nothing like acid house. It 
featured samples from Tiny Tim, soundtracks, 
Bhangra records, mutant Hi NRG courtesy of Soft 
Cell's Dave Ball, wolves howling and the sounds of 
Genesis and his wife Paula's most intimate moments. 
On the track ‘The Loaded Angels’, there's a sample 
from the film ‘The Wild Angels’, specifically the scene 
at a biker funeral where Frank Maxwell says: ‘Just 
what is it you want to do?’ and Peter Fonda replies: 
‘We want to be free to do what we want to do... we 
want to get loaded, and we want to have a good time’. 
The link to Andrew Weatherall begins... 

Wedd finished ‘Jack The Tab’, our version of what 
acid house might be, before wed been to a club that 
played any acid house. Word was filtering through, 
however, about a club called Shoom, that was playing 
quite trippy music. Wed heard about it through the 
boyfriend of Laura B. Laura who sang on the ‘Jack 
The Tab’ album, as well as being a fine sound engineer 
who cut up a lot of the samples. Her boyfriend was 
mates with Colin Faver, who we knew from his gig 
promotion company Final Solution, an outfit that 
had put on many great bands, including Joy Division, 
Bauhaus and Genesis’ former band, Throbbing Gristle. 

We also knew of Colin from his residency with 
‘Evil’ Eddie Richards at Camden Palace and from sets 
at Pyramid at Heaven. Colin was a great, forward- 
thinking DJ, exploring the boundaries of electronic 


sound, and was an early guest at Shoom, so we went 
to see him play. 

The first few times I went to Shoom was with my 
friend Charles Cosh, manager of the then indie guitar 
band The Shamen. It was in a basement, at a tiny 
gym called the Fitness Centre in Southwark, South 
London. It was miles away, in more ways than one, 
from the lights and sounds of the West End. We danced 
for hours with broad grins. It's incredible, looking 
back, that I can't recall whether we were particularly 
aware of the saucer-eyed glint of pretty much every 
other person in the tiny, dry ice-filled room. We were 
under the influence of nothing more than a couple of 
Ribenas. Everyone seemed very happy, when you 
could see them through the dry ice, which was so 
thick you couldn't make out anyone more than two 
feet away. Maybe that's why we didn't notice. 

On a visit a few weeks later, I went down with 
Genesis and Paula P-Orridge. We'd mixed our record, 
and were armed with ‘Jack The Tab’ T-shirts to give 
away. As we walked down the narrow stairs, the first 
person we set eyes on was a long-haired, rather 
dishevelled looking bloke, who welcomed us in a very 
sociable manner and promptly showed Genesis his 
Psychic TV tattoo. This person was Andrew Weatherall. 

Oddly enough, Genesis P-Orridge was also the 
reason why Andrew Weatherall was at Shoom in the 
first place. Danny Rampling, the organiser - and who 
originally was the support DJ there, booking the likes 
of Carl Cox and Colin Faver to headline - had heard 
Andrew play Chris and Cosey’s ‘October (Love Song)’ 
at a party in Islington. He promptly asked Andrew to 
play at Shoom. 

Chris & Cosey were members of Throbbing Gristle, 
alongside the aforementioned Genesis P-Orridge. The 
track is a beautiful, minimal electronic song but 
still... Throbbing Gristle! Called out by some Tory 
rent-a-quote MP as ‘Wreckers Of Civilisation’... there 
is, and still remains, a wide divide between 
Throbbing Gristle and a Stock Aitken Waterman 
B-side with a flamenco guitar on it, which became 


“A long-haired, rather 
dishevelled looking bloke, 
welcomed us in a very 
sociable manner and 
promptly showed Genesis 
his Psychic TV tattoo.” 


Balearic staples and were often played at Shoom. I’ve 
still not heard ‘Hamburger Lady’ at Es Paradis. The 
architects of this feat of cultural transference and 
musical diversity are to be much admired. 

Andrew's welcome at the Fitness Centre had a 
great effect on Gen, who increasingly felt 
comfortable to weave our wonky psychedelic dance 
experiments into the birthing myth of UK acid house, 
rather than describe it as the parallel, if very well- 
timed, adventure that it was. In truth, we were 
coming from very different backgrounds to many of 
the Shoom crew - avant-garde electronics, 
performance art and psychedelia, rather than Soul 
Weekenders, football or Ibiza trips. But soon this 
wasn't going to matter, as the alternative music fans 
and the soul boys and girls were coming together to 
create a new mix. 

As with Alfredo and other DJs in Ibiza who were 
mixing all kinds of tunes regardless of genre, 
purely for the love of the music, this was also 
happening in the UK, with a specific alternative 
twist. One of the most influential and potent of 
these early alchemists was the guy with the 
Psychic TV tattoo - Andrew Weatherall. 

We got chatting. Meeting Andrew almost 


immediately led to a bunch of other creative pursuits. 
We talked music and fanzines, including the one he 
was putting together with three friends called Boy’s 
Own, a photocopied A4 zine that was inspired by 
Liverpool's The End magazine. Somewhere along the 
way I mentioned this fanzine to Jeff Barrett, who had 
been promoting gigs at the Falcon in Camden, as well 
as putting out seven-inch records on a tiny label 
called Head by a psych tinged band I liked called 
Loop. He was also working as press officer and the 
first-ever employee at Alan McGee's Creation 
Records, and was thinking about starting a new label, 
called Heavenly. 

“You should meet Andrew,” I said. “You two would 
get on.” It was a no brainer - these were two of the 
most clued-up music and culture obsessives I 
knew. Of course they'd get on. And get on they did - 
famously. Andrew produced the first Heavenly single, 
‘The World According To Sly and Lovechild’ and did 
mixes on the next, ‘Only Love Can Break Your Heart’ 
by Saint Etienne, who I'd earlier lent a 303 and 
encouraged to make a track in the same studio where 
wed recorded ‘Jack The Tab’. Through these two 
connecting, Andrew met Primal Scream, who Jeff 
was doing press for, and that ‘Jack The Tab’ Peter 
Fonda sample was put to even greater use in the 
classic Weatherall mix of ‘Loaded’. Jeff went on to 
manage Andrew for a decade. 

Around the same time, in a move that can only be 
attributed to a heady mix of youthful enthusiasm, a 
lucky contact and serendipity, I'd managed to get a 
record deal with Warner Brothers, home to Madonna 
and Prince. Without a demo, without a single song, 
even. Purely on the back of this insane record I'd made 
with a bunch of Psychic TV freaks, who by this time, 
allegedly, were performing rather complex overnight 
rituals involving various Californian potions, collages 
featuring Batman and gay porn stars, all tied together 
with the sigil magic of turn of the century mystic and 
painter Austin Osman Spare. It was hardly Stock 
Aitken and Waterman. 
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The record deal was brokered, and I brought Dave 
Ball in from the ‘Jack The Tab’ sessions, first as a 
producer, then as a fully-fledged co-conspirator in 
this newly formed band, The Grid. We set about 
recording our first album, had a great time 
recording it, thought we had it nailed and delivered 
it to Warners. 


They thought we needed one more track to close it. 
So we sulked a bit, before realising they might have a 
point, and got down to writing the new track. Dave 
brought two favourite chords to the table - a 
plaintive, black keys motif influenced by his great 
love, the film composer John Barry. I added a third, 
more major, chord. Inspired by sessions in a tank in 
St John's Wood, the opening of Amnesia in Ibiza, and 
the idea of making a soundtrack for the closing 
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credits of the album, the new track was born. We 
called it ‘Floatation’. It wasn't intended as a single, but 
when someone suggested it should be, there was only 
one person in line to remix it - Andrew Weatherall. 

Andrew went to Battery Studios, Willesden, with 
the master tapes and his engineering compadre Hugo 
Nicholson. They came out with an anthemic, 
11-minute epic. ‘That's magic, that is’, said the sample 
that ran through the track, and it certainly was. Pure 
transcendental magic. 

Stitching a rolling, swinging breakbeat to our 
widescreen pads, my Shoom pal Polo’s congas and 
Julian Stringle'’s clarinet solos, then throwing in 
mesmeric Indian sample loops and even a snatch of 
the Stone Roses then-new track ‘Waterfall’, it was a 
work of sonic genius. Our album track was the 
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foundation, but this brought out something else. 
They'd even managed to bump into lan Brown at the 
studio, who'd given them his blessing for the Roses 
sample. A good sign, 

It needed one more touch for a single, however... 
vocals! About a week later, | went back into the 
studio with Hugo, Andrew and Sacha Souter, yet 
another creative talent I'd met at Shoom, to add 
vocals and do another mix. | marvelled as Hugo got 
the master tapes up and running, proceeding to play 
them at terrifying volume on the studio's booming 
speakers, even when just editing a minor section of 
the track. He'd set up all kinds of effects chains, 
running one piece of outboard gear into another, so a 
reverb cavern morphed into a swirling phaser, which, 
when hit by a cracking, renegade snare, sounded like 
the invention of a new world. Hugo had engineered, 
or somehow worked, with On U Sound's dub master 
Adrian Sherwood, and it showed. I stored his endless 
studio tricks in my memory bank, and have used 
them ever since. Sacha set up by the mic in the main 
studio. I still have the tape of what happened next. 
Sacha and I worked on the vocals, with Andrew 
adding comments from behind the desk, over the 
studio tannoy, as the spoken word section tentatively, 
but speedily, came to life. 

Hugo's studio skills, Sacha’s vocals, Dave's majestic 
chords, my memories and music relating to trips to 
Amnesia in Ibiza, floatation tanks and all the rest 
were all great elements, but the glue that brought 
them together was undoubtedly the man in the 
centre - Andrew Weatherall. 

It can be hard to pinpoint the role of the producer 
— sometimes it's a technical role, sometimes musical, 
but it’s also part-cheerleader, part-manager, part- 
provocateur, part-shrink. If they are any good, it's also 
down to vision. What Andrew brought to ‘Floatation’ 
was a clarity of vision that lifted the track from end 
credits music on our album to an all-time Balearic 
classic. That's how good a producer he was. 

Soon I'd moved into Golborne Road in Ladbroke 


Grove, West London, round the corner from Kensal 
Road, where a lot of studios were based, including 
Eastcote, where we'd made most of the Grid album. 
An office space came up next door to Eastcote, so I 
took it as Grid HQ and shared it with a promotions 
company and Boy's Own. Andrew didn't come in that 
much - it was more Terry Farley, Cymon Eckel and 
Steve Mayes on a regular basis - but his influence, 
writing as ‘The Outsider’ was all over the magazine. 

When no one could be bothered to, I'd occasionally 
type the fanzine for them, and also draw cartoons, 
notably one that said, in tribute to the punk war cry: 
‘Here's a sampler, here's a keyboard, here's a drum 
machine... now go form a band.’ Weatherall thanked 
me by insisting on calling me ‘dear, dear Dickie’ in 
the fanzine's credits. 


Continued on page 140 
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Inner Vision 


by Kris Needs, 1992 


Kris Needs - who later released on Sabres 
of Paradise as Secret Knowledge - bagged 
a rare interview with Andrew Weatherall 
and Jah Wobble around the release of 
‘Visions Of You’ and ‘Bomba’. 


The Scene: A studio in London's Old Kent Road. 
The Players: Andrew Weatherall: Primal Scream 
producer, demolition remixer currently firing with 
the luxuriously extra-dimensional ‘Visions Of You’ 
by Jah Wobble's Invaders Of The Heart. Jah Wobble: 
Earthquake bass supremo, madman. Justin Adams: 
Invader, guitarist. 


It started as a normal enough assignment: visit 
Weatherall at work (he does few interviews) and 
catch up on the ascending career of Jah Wobble's 
Invaders Of The Heart, who are finally seeing their 
exotic fusions of Eastern strains with jazz, reggae and 
dance music work its magic on the masses with their 
‘Visions Of You' single (which also features guest 
vocals from Sinead O'Connor). However, experience 
has taught me to be prepared for anything in this game. 

Mr Weatherall was first on the couch. He sprang to 
prominence a couple of years back with radical 
remixes of Primal Scream, which led to him 
producing their acclaimed ‘Screamadelica’ album. 
Several more epic remixes followed - total rebuilding 
jobs which seemed to harness an Earth-moving heart 
and soul. 

He reckons it was an unexpected call from Wobble 
- “one of my boyhood heroes” - asking him to remix 


‘Bomba’ which set the snowball rolling and shaped 
his trademark sound. 

“It was a bit daunting because he's been a big 
influence on what I am now and there I was 
remixing his record. He had no one to put it out and 
wed just signed the Boy's Own deal with London 
Records so it was: “Let's put it out!” 

He continues: “I'd done quite a lot before that, but 
at the time, that was the record I'd wanted to do since 
I started - to work with someone like Wobble and do 
a record that heavy. That was the one where I think I 
discovered the sound that I wanted to get.” 

Anyone who's witnessed Weatherall DJing will 
know that he follows a maverick path unique to 
himself, patently refusing to be tied to one style. This 
reflects in all the music he is involved with. It's only 
natural he should work with the wide open Scream 
and Invaders. Musical snobbery and categories are 
his worst enemies. 

“I'm into every form of music and blending them 
together. That upsets people sometimes. There's 
nothing wrong with purism but it can shut your 
mind to other stuff. With the records I like it's all the 
same feeling, but if you're black and you live in 
Detroit and youre feeling fucked off or you want to 
be creative, because of where you are and your 
influences, the odds are you'll make a techno record. 
If you're white and live in Manchester you're gonna 
be an indie band. 

“You're feeling the same thing, but because of your 
surroundings you put out a different form of record. 
I try and find records that have got the same feeling 


but are coming from different areas. It's just soul 
music. I don't mean slushy ballads, just music from 
the heart, be it thrash metal, hip hop or techno. If it 
moves me and I think the people that made that 
record believe in what they're doing then I'm into it. 
Simple as that. I'm not into soul music the label 
because a lot of it is the most soul-less music I can 
think of. It's so bland. I'm into music with soul.” 

Weatherall eschews the lucrative remix conveyor- 
belt approach, preferring to make a bigger impact 
with selected products. He tries not to smother the 
song's essence in a formula. 

“If you do a remix you should put your own 
identity on it but also capture the spirit of the song. 
A lot of people fuck up the spirit of the song... Oh! I 
thought hed come in via obscenities but it's that hoary 
old comedy classic: the peer-around-the-corner!” 

Yes, it's Wobble and Justin, and any semblance of 
sanity soon sails window-wards, although they do 
reflect sensibly on the last few meteoric months - for 
about three minutes! 

“You get to a point where you know what youre 
about,” says Wobble. “You have to be careful to be 
yourself. Life can take your energy away. There has to 
be a spiritual belief in the music. That's the priority. 
The rest of it is just a process and you have to be 
careful not to get caught up in it. J believe in that 
thing where if one changes oneself one can then 
change one’s immediate environment. You can have a 
nice knock-on effect. 

“Over the years I was into a lot of the things that 
have grown into fruition with this group, but I didn't 
have the right approach. I wasn't very consistent. I 
made the sort of mistakes that a lot of people make in 
this game. I was my own biggest enemy for years, but 
you have to learn. Then you get to the point where 
things seem to come almost effortlessly. 

“I think there's a lot of power in our music. I don't 
believe that power emanates from us, it comes from 
somewhere else. You have to get into this thing of 
being ready to receive what comes. It doesn't mean 


you sit around like a load of hippies and jam, but you 
have to make what you've received of the time and place.” 

Wobble talks of divorcing himself from the energy 
vampires of the music biz then mysteriously ends up 
on the subject of Tottenham Hotspur - “the seekers 
of the truth.” 

From then on it's downhill. Names fly to be set 
upon like rabid vultures. Anneka Rice? (“A bottom 
like two hard-boiled eggs wrapped in a hanky,” says 
Andrew), Richard Madeley, Reg Varney (“An all- 
round talent,” enthuses Wobble), Len Fairclough, 
Leslie Crowther, Michael Bolton (“Jimmy Somerville 
with a chest-wig on his head,” shouts someone). 

By now, Weatherall has retreated to continue 
remixing the new Moody Boys single. Wobble is 
talking of getting Lulu into the group. “Lulu is great. 
She really understands the whole Middle Eastern 
thing. People like that have been very important to 
me because they've carried the torch. They awoke 
this thing in me. They have a great personal integrity 
how they’ve lived their lives. 

“We've got a big film project this year for 
Paramount Pictures, this semi-documentary, fly-on- 
the-wall idea. It's got us playing and it's got this fly 
going up the wall. It’s our tribute to Debbie Reynolds. 
It's easy to slag someone like Debbie Reynolds, but 
that Middle Eastern thing that she purveyed: she 
awoke that in me and it was reminiscent of Blakey 
going ‘Get that bus out, Butler’ on ‘On the Buses’. 
These are the people that carried the torch for truth, 
musicianship, as well as their great personal integrity.” 


This article originally appeared in Black Echoes, 
15 February 1992 


WEATHERALL | 
GETS 
HIS 
TATS 
OUT 


by Joanne Wain, 1993 


Andrew's first tattoo has a classic story behind it: “I 


With the ever growing popularity of piercing and 
didn't know where to go or anything, but I'd seen the 
Stray Cats on the telly saying they'd had their tattoos 
done by this guy called Dennis Cockell and other pop 
stars had their's done there too. So I thought I'd go 
and get one done. The reason I did it was because I'd 


tattooing and plenty of historic research 
investigating the many reasons why people choose 
to permanently scar their anatomies, who better to 
ask than the man who's often only seen from the 
torso down, flaunting his form in today’s style 
magazines - Andrew Weatherall. had a quite strict upbringing and tattoos were 


There are anecdotes for every reason why people frowned upon. I can always remember as a kid my 


have tattoos. Some anthropologists have spent years 
trying to find out why - initiation, religion, sexual, 
ostentation, prestige - but they still haven't come up 
with the definitive reason. So we asked Weatherall to 
rack his brains and tell us the reasons behind his 16 
legendary tattoos. 

Andrew Weatherall - get your tats out. 


dad saying: ‘Tattoos they're bad you know - thugs 
and hooligans.’ I thought there must be something 
good about them then, to create such anti-feeling, so 
I'll go and get one done. So I went and checked out 
Dennis Cockell and had him do the classic swallow.” 
This had its repercussions. “I had a little booklet, 
‘How to take care of your tattoo’ which was hidden in 
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my drawer under my socks. My mum found it one 
day and that was the final straw. So my first tattoo 
was responsible for me leaving home. Which was 
one of the best things I ever did.” 

Weatherall, renowned for innovation and not 
playing safe feels uneasy when he starts feeling 
comfortable, hence his New Year's resolution was, 
‘Fuck it, I'm playing what I want to play.’ 

“It’s causing some consternation because I'm 
getting a bit heavier but that’s just the way I want to 
do it.” So has he always wanted to feel different? “It’s 
a weird thing to describe, hundreds and thousands of 
people have got tattoos but when you get one done 
you just feel a little different and it’s probably because 
of what people said to me when I was a kid: they're 
the mark of outsiders. So you think: ‘Well I'm a bit 
tough now, So it's a bit macho, a bit of a mystery, a bit 
rebellious. A weird mixture of feelings.” 

There's also the pleasure of pain side to tattoos that 
many people are interested in. This doesn't appeal to 
Weatherall, however. It's purely because it’s an 
artform, with pain an end result that is endured. 

“I once had a couple of stitches out and was in 
tears, the doctor said: ‘Just look at you. You're covered 
in tattoos, you've a pierced ear and nose and when 
you have a few stitches youre in tears - get a grip.’ 
With tattooing you're watching someone do artwork 
on you so you put up with it.” 

Tattooing does have a macho stigma attached to it 
that can be traced back to the many native American/ 
Japanese rituals of manhood. 

“A lot of Polynesian and native Americans have 
bands all around their upper arms. It was a test of 
manhood because it really fucking hurts. You'll see 
guys today covered from head to foot, but you'll see a 
gap under their arm because it's so painful.” 

The Japanese ‘yakuza’ or gangsters used tattoos as a 
symbol of resistance to despotism, and because it 
was a test of strength to endure the pain it began to 
take on other aspects: manliness, courage, health, 
vitality and so on. These attributes associated with 


| INERT OTT 
“I’ve always been 
interested in the dark side 
of things. Instead of 
standing in forests eating 
babies, I have tattoos 
done with skulls.” 


the artform have obviously permeated through to 
some of the more macho males in society. But 
Weatherall admits that this was probably 
subconsciously one of the reasons he had his first 
tattoo. 

“Some people feel like it's a rite of manhood 
because of those sorts of feelings that are supressed 
now. Some people probably do it for that. There 
wasn't much of a chance to prove yourself in that 
way so it was probably a way of testing myself 
somehow, maybe because I couldn't go out and beat 
people up? I wasn't a fighter, but perhaps in the back 
of my mind I thought if I had a tattoo I'd be one of 
the lads. But it’s not just one simple reason, it's a 
combination of lots of things.” 

Andrew's most painful tattoo is on his inside lower 
arm and was done as a reminder of his tour with 
Primal Scream from Rockies Tattoo Parlour in Memphis. 

“T forgot how much it hurts there,” he recalls. “I was 
out there with Primal Scream and thought I want 
something done to remember this trip, because it was 
the trip of a lifetime.” 

These days, however, he doesn't specifically go out 
to have a tattoo done. 

“I'm not that obsessive about it so much now. It'd 
be secondary. I'd organise a trip or go away for work. 
I might then think I'd like a tattoo to remind me of 


this. Then I'd check it out. I've just come back from 
New Zealand and I was really tempted. | actually 
went into a tattoo parlour twice and checked out 
some Maori designs. I saw a couple but they weren't 
brilliant and you've got to be really committed to 
what you want. When I was in Memphis there was 
this tattooist who'd been doing it for five years and 
he didn't have a single tattoo. When I asked him 
why he said: ‘Well I haven't seen one yet that I like.’ 
Now that's the prime example of a man in love with 
the artform.” 

Another tattoo that’s a reminder of a band that 
played a part in his past is The Clash's ‘Ghetto 
Defendant’. “I was going to get that one covered up 
but I think I might leave it because it reminds me of 
my youth. I wasn't that much into bands really at 
the time, apart from The Clash. I didn't just want a 
tattoo that read The Clash, I wanted an obscure 
track and not something like, ‘Straight To Hell’ that 
everyone knew.” 

He also had a Psychic TV cross, “but my girlfriend's 
not too into that sort of thing so I got it covered up.” 

Weatherall has got the classic skull and crossbones 
tattoo, supposedly interpreted as a symbol of a 
fascination with death and mortality. 

“I've always been interested in the esoteric and the 
dark side of things. Instead of standing in forests eating 
babies, I have tattoos done with skulls, it's a lot easier.” 

Weatherall’s tattoos represent different parts of 
what's happened over the past couple of years, which 
he says are his private thing. But what also fascinates 
him is the power tattoos have in turning people's 
preconceptions around. 

“A tattooist I went to in Windsor told me he does 
doctors and lawyers and some of them have got full 
body suits. They go into work wearing suits and 
shirts, just totally straight, but underneath they've got 
all this mad tattoo stuff. Someone could talk to me, 
I'm dressed reasonably well, nice short hair but then 
if they see my arms they either freak out or they're 
really interested. It’s such a twist in what they're 


expecting of you. But you're dealing with deep 
psychological scars and I'm lucky enough to not regret 
them because of the nature of the business I'm in.” 

The Celtic design originally initiated by Nickie 
Sharpe in Birmingham is one of his favourite tattoos. 
“It's a bit of a fad, a tattoo fashion, but it's a new slant. 
I think a lot of people who say it's a fad are the guys 
sitting in their backrooms doing ‘Mum’, ‘Dad’ and 
having bulldogs. But something different and done 
well, that to me is a good tattoo.” 

Other favourites are the Brian Carvell designs from 
Windsor that seem to stand the test of time with 
outstanding artwork and bright, piercing colours. He 
also favours a small tattoo of a Japanese evil spirit, 
“because it reminds me of someone I haven't seen for 
about nine years who's now married with three kids. 
I had this one done and then she went and had it 
done a couple of weeks later on the top of her arm.” 

The story of Weatherall’s success could lie behind 
the Chinese good luck symbol on his chest: “I’ve had 
really good luck ever since,” he concludes. “I had it 
done about five or six years ago, just before I went to 
Ibiza for the first time. That's where my current 
relationship stems from. Ever since I've had that one 
I've had quite good fortune.” 


This article first appeared in Jockey Slut in May 1993 
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Remember when you were a mere 
whippersnapper? When acid house had 
just raised its smiley face and way before 
club culture got sucked into the 
mainstream? What it used to feel like 
getting ready to go out? Long before you 
became jaded, moody funkers, there used 
to be a sense of anticipation, butterflies in 
the stomach and at least a full week's 
preparation before stepping foot outside 
the front door. Do you remember? 


They do in Belfast. With Sugar Sweet being a 
monthly event and not much else to keep them 
occupied apart from the occasional one-off in- 
between, there's a tangible buzz and excitement 
rippling through the city at least a week before the 
occasion. Easily the most eagerly anticipated club 
events around, Sugar Sweet is a pilgrimage serious 
clubbers have to experience at least once - just to 
understand what all the fuss is about. 

Held at the local art college, where drinks are dirt 
cheap and decor is minimal, what makes Sugar Sweet 
tick ain't the trappings or even particularly the musical 
menu - which is wide and varied - but the totally 
up-for-it attitude, sheer energy and enthusiasm of the 
crowd who make this monthly hoedown much more 
than a pill-popping party. It’s a celebration of life. And 
what a life. The electric atmosphere and open-minded 
attitude of these Belfast beanos have become ingrained 
in club folklore as DJs such as Fabi Paras, Phil Perry, 
The Flying Posse, Scott Braithwaite and Andrew 
Weatherall have sampled the delights of the Emerald 
Isle and returned to the mainland to spread the word. 

The emergence of David Holmes and sidekick Jain 
McCready into club culture and the recognition of 
Sugar Sweet has revised the stereotypical view of 
Belfast, giving it an identity way beyond the bombs 
and politics. A nightmare scenario too often 
projected by the media that negates a whole host of 
positive aspects about the city. 
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With David Holmes now a regular fixture at Full 
Circle, Naked Lunch and Sabresonic, as well as 
establishing a name for himself as top studio bod and 
cut creator, Belfast has forged some excellent links 
with old Blighty. 

A strange barter system has emerged whereby 
Holmer will remix Sabres’ ‘Smokebelch’ for a 
returned favour for his newly established Exploding 
Plastic Inevitable label, or team up with Ashley 
Beedle under the moniker The Disco Evangelists and 
then diversify to the disco ding dong of Dub 
Federation. In return these factions have come to 
Belfast to play and to party. It's a friendship thang, 
loyal-as-you-like, no strings attached. 

Which is how come it's the Belfast contingent 
playing host to Sabres of Paradise’s second coming- 
out-party. Having already sowed the seeds for their 
inevitable success with a label namesake that's 
consistent in the quality of its maverick music, a 
debut gig at Weatherall’s own Sabresonic night which 
had tongues wagging for weeks after and the debut 
single ‘Smokebelch’, which has twisted the dancefloor's 
musical poles right off their axis, is it any wonder | 
that this night’s been sold out light years in advance? } 

The sun's barely set over Belfast and already the 
queue is six deep, faces pressed up against the glass 
double doors. Before Bruce Forsyth has finished his 
‘Generation Game’, Sugar Sweet is slowly warming 


up to the sounds of McCready’s musical conveyor 
belt. Here they start as they mean to go on, and when 
Holmer takes to the decks he starts laying into the 
Technics, showing no mercy. It’s swing yer pants acid 


house at trouser trembling volume, just what the 
doctor ordered. The good vibrations are flowing so 


strongly that tables are visibly moved and Budweiser 
bottles shake, rattle and roll across the surface, 
spilling their contents onto the floor and the bunches 
of jackets stuffed out of the way. 

No one cares though, they just slip, slide away in 
the lager puddles and jack to the beats. Here anything 
goes, it's not what you wear but the way that you 


“You've witnessed the 
future of rock‘r’roll 
and it’s come straight 
outta Windsor.” 


wear it, the looser and less of it the better. The 
atmosphere is hot, hot, hot on a topically tropical tip, 
pumped up by exotic beats pulsing out the bass bins. 

For their second-ever gig Sabres of Paradise are 
looking pretty damned good, like they were born to 
tread the boards and send the masses delirious. 
Although their set is only three tracks long, it’s a 
seamless mix of head music that moves hips and flips 
you out while never losing sight of where it's going. 
Sabres of Paradise are magnificent and moody, 
fleshing out their numbers from three to five for this 
dub/extravaganza with Phil and Nick whipping it up 
on the guitars and bass, engineers Jagz and Gary 
hopping between keyboard and mixing desk and 
Weatherall ensconced behind the decks nodding his 
head to the electronic heartbeat and allowing the odd 
grin at cheers of delight from the crowd. 
Consolidating all those elements, Weatherall, Jagz and 
Burns pour into their remixes. The Sabres sound is 
one that's immediately identifiable thanks to being in 
a class of its own. A cavernous planet of sound, an 
opiated undercurrent, fuck off phat beats, tender little 
melodies and sexy dub dynamics all played with pure 
attitude in a glorious jam. This is Sabres live and 
direct, slightly dangerous with a smokin’ underside, a 
panoramic soundtrack for the best film never made. 
You catch my drift? The people here do. The Belfast 
contingent don't believe in that British reserve of 
standing on the sidelines, dealing out polite smatters 
of applause, this is a full-on pogo with whistles loud 
enough to pop your eardrums. 


It's a reaction which has the Heavenly Jeff Barrett 
(Weatherall's manager and good mate) grinning like a 
Cheshire cat and bouncing like an enthusiastic 
schoolboy. And for a club cynic like myself who's 
never been one for club PAs - all that prancing 
around a keyboard miming like an out of sync 
charlatan — Sabres at least imbue their music with an 
attitude and arrogance that helps them rock when 
they roll and neatly fit into the scheme of things 
rather than breaking up the momentum of the night. 

And having dictated the state of the dancefloor for 
so long, Sabres know what their public wants. If 1993 
has been a halcyon year for electronic music, when 
musicians finally got to grips with technology, let go 
of their emotions and blended these two apparently 
disparate elements into a fine artform, then surely 
Lord Sabre and his entourage have dominated the 
helm as exponents of the finest homegrown around. 

Architects of a finely crafted sound, it kinda tickles 
me this tuff little unit can also stand there onstage, 
legs askance, top lips curled and totally blow out all 
these preconceived ideas about what a dance band 
should act like. Climaxing with ‘Smokebelch’ a cheer 
of recognition sweeps across the hall and I swear the 
girl next to me with ginger hair, head flung back in 
wild abandon is moved to tears by those sweeping 
melodies and heartfelt hooks. It’s hard not to be 
impressed, especially when you've witnessed the 
future of rock’n’roll and realise it's come straight 
outta Windsor. 


This article first appeared in Jockey Slut in 
November 1993 
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LORD 
EMISSIONS 


by Joanne Wain, 1995 


Sabres of Paradise. A record label. 
Sunset Strip. A strip joint. One 
lives above the other in Soho, 
London. Dark, seedy, moody 
Sabres. It sounded so sexy, but 
Sabres of Paradise has been killed 
at its peak. A new record label. 
Emissions Audio Output. To put 
out what? Lo-Fi - for rough, raw, 
minimal techno. Static - for pure, 
experimental electronic music. 
Echoic —- for space-echo dub 
techno. Emissions is the Sabres of 
the future. Just as raw, just as 
moody, just as sexy. It's moved on. 
It's futuristic mood music, head 
music, weird, soul music. It’s a 
reflection of now. 

Andrew Weatherall is late but 
that's OK. Time to take in the 
surroundings. The office isn't quite 
the austere Soho joint you might 
expect. Three rooms all warmly 
decorated, small and cosy and on 
top of a strip club. Weatherall later 
admits that he often earwigs the 


candid conversations that take 
place between the punters that 
frequent the Sunset Strip as they 
queue up outside. 

Sabres of Paradise the label has 
now been replaced with the three 
aforementioned new ones all 
under the Emissions umbrella. So 
far we've heard scary atmospheric, 
electronic space techno from the 
Holloware Squad on Static. It’s 
pure advanced shit from people 
whose musical horizons are 
stranger than most. Minimal, raw, 
drum and bass from Panash on 
Lo-Fi and also Blue's ‘Resistance’ 
who have moved 70s dub on with 
electronic music. In only two 
months Emissions has already 
made one hell of an impression. 
When Andrew arrives he's 
opinionated, but not intimidating. 
He clearly believes in what he’s 
doing and talks quickly, words roll 
from his tongue like hard-boiled 
eggs down Winter Hill. 
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Why did you decide to get rid of 
Sabres of Paradise and the 
whole image that went with it? 
“I woke up one day and decided 
this wasn't the way I wanted it to 
be. It was a bit of a hobby at first 
and then I got to a point where I 
thought: ‘No, it isn't really a hobby 
is it?’ You go down to Fat Cat and 
buy a load of records and you 
think what I'm doing isn't cutting 
it compared to what's going on. So 
I thought the best thing to do was 
to totally go back to square one. 
Just to confuse everyone. It's 
confusing enough changing the 
name of the label. But because 

of my perverse character | 
thought this'll really throw a 
spanner in the works: let's start 
three new labels. 

“T don't want to put down what 
I've done over the last couple of 
years. It was like: ‘Yes I'll carry on 
doing this because it means I don't 
have to do a proper job for another 
couple of months.’ Then about 18 
months ago I thought: ‘Hold on a 
minute, this is my job. I'd better 
get my act together and sort it out’ 
Because basically I've done it 
really well without putting any 
effort in. Everything had been 
slap-dash, and it was fun, but 
there comes a point where you 
think if I can do this without 
much effort what can I do if I 
actually put some in? 

“I've got into a position where 
I've worked hard but it’s other 
people that have thrust me into 


this position. You start to think I'd 
better fucking justify it. To be 
honest with you, the label was 
going to be called Year Zero. I 
thought it would upset people 
calling it that. But that's how 
strongly I felt. From the middle of 
last year I suddenly snapped out 
of it. Probably something to do 
with the fact that I’m not taking 
ecstasy anymore.” 


Define how each label differs - 
Static, Lo-Fi and Echoic ? 
“Echoic is like the Blue album, 
downtempo, dub breakbeat stuff. 
We'll be putting out some more 
dub in the summer. Lo-Fi, like the 
Panash thing, is straight forward 
drum machine, raw dance tracks 
and that basic dancehall stuff. 
Static is just experimental - pure 
electronic, like Holloware Squad. I 
didn't want it to be pigeonholed. I 
wanted to slightly divide things 
up, but there would be a common 
thread throughout. There's loads 
of new labels coming out all of the 
time and we thought, what can we 
do that’s a bit different? Let's set 
up three labels. You've got to have 
a bit of an angle on things, to give 
people something to latch onto. 
You're asking me why there are 
three labels, so you've latched on 
to it straight away.” 


Don't you think that you are 
categorising and pigeonholing 
your music? 

“No, erm... well, actually you're 


right. Yeah, fuck it. It is. That one 
backfired didn't it? No, we're not, 
because as it develops you'll see. 
We came up with loads of good 
logos so we thought, fuck it, we've 
got three good logos, let’s have 
three good labels. What we are 
also going to do is - it'll probably 
fuck us completely - but we are 
going to put out the same record 
with a different label on each side. 
It's going to be the same band but 
two different sounds. It's not just 
pigeonholing. It’s to give the label 
a different angle and of course if 
you've got three different T-shirts 
it's more merchandise money.” 


Jiaccuse Emissions for making 
millions on merchandise and 
thousands on the records. 
“If I made millions I wouldn't be 
sitting here. If I made a million 
quid I'd jack it in now. I'd do fuck 
all and sit on my arse in my own 
castle on the West Coast of 
Ireland. No, that's tongue in cheek. 
“But I could have made shit 
more money than I have. We 
nearly didn't have a record 
company last year, because we 
were losing so much money. We 
had the VAT people in. Labels do 
take a lot of money to run and you 
have to get it from somewhere. I 
get slagged off by people because | 
play at certain clubs and earn 
decent money. All that money 
goes into the label. All the money, 
that I haven't spent on new frocks 
and rent, has gone into putting 


“" 


people's music out. Which is a 
good use of the money. I'd feel 
guilty if ] sat back and counted it, 
people would have the right to 
slag me off. But if they spent a 
week here they'd realise how 
touch and go it is sometimes in 
the day-to-day existence of a label.” 


Is the label a bit of a 
smokescreen as well? To get out 
of the limelight for a bit? 

“Yes. Like that NME thing was 
going to be the last interview that 
I was going to do. But nota 
smokescreen to get out of the 
limelight because you end up back 
in it again. If I'm lucky enough to 
be earning a decent amount of 
money from DJing and I like 
music so much, the obvious thing 
is to put it back into the music. 
The label is a way for me to put 
something back. It sounds really 
cheesy doesn't it? But in three 
years that we've been going I 
haven't earned a penny out of it. In 
fact I'm probably about seven 
grand out of pocket this year alone 
on the label. So if it's a 
smokescreen it’s a fucking 
expensive one.” 


Are you still a techno purist as 
you claimed in the NME? 

“No. It's really weird. My tastes 
have narrowed over the last two 
years. It's good having eclectic 
tastes but sometimes you're 
skimming the surface and I 
thought it was time to get deeper 


“Tm a founder 
member of the 
Remove the 
Didgeridoo 
from Dance 
Music Society.” 


into pure genres of music. I’ve 
given up a lot of guitar music. It 
just bores me. It's nothing new. 
The more you start listening to 
what's going on at the moment, 
the more you get sucked into it. So 
you do tend to become a bit purist 
because the music sucks you in 
and everything else sounds dated. 
“It’s not necessarily purism. It’s 
concentrating your energies so 
that you can produce something 
special. It might only appeal to a 
select few thousand, but that is 
what this music is about. With 
technology-based music you start 
off being drawn into something 
more commercial and then you get 
dragged into it, arms and legs 
flailing until, in some cases, it's 
barely recognisable to others. It's a 
learning process, a growing thing. 
Just like all the best things are. 
And that's what makes it special. 
Emissions is a reflection of this. 


Before I wasn't getting into stuff 
deep enough. I thought it was 
time to narrow my horizons a bit. 
It's a natural thing.” 


What do you look for in a band? 
Is it the music or the people? 
“Mainly the music. But I’ve known 
the people for a while as well. It's 
simple. If I hear something and I 
think it's good then I'll put it out. 
That's always been the thinking 
behind the label. There's no 
definable sound other than if it 
appeals to me. It's my label. I put 
the money into it. So I’ve got no 
pressures for it to be commercial 
or anything. 

“There's loads of people out there 
doing stuff and that’s why it’s even 
more punk rock than punk rock, 
because you don't even have to 
play guitar or anything. It's even 
easier to make a record than it was 
10 to 15 years ago. Obviously that 
means there's a lot of shit but 
that’s a price worth paying. There's 
a weird sort of co-operation going 
on with small independents. People 
are recording under pseudonyms 
all the time. Look at Black Dog for 
example. Then there's bands and 
artists putting out tracks on lots of 
different labels all at the same time. 
Scott Edwards, now releasing stuff 
on Fifth Freedom, while putting 
out tracks on his own Beau 
Monde label, while contributing 
tracks to a future Emissions 
compilation. Holloware Squad 
recording for Emissions while 
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putting stuff out on Trope in 
Germany. Then there's Corridor, or 
is it Conemelt or Panash? It’s all 
over the fucking place. Where's the 
competition? It's tossing the 
system and throwing in chopped 
tomatoes at the same time.” 


What do you like about 
Holloware Squad? 

“It's probably something to do 
with the fact that I first heard it 
doing 100mph down the M1. It's 
moody. How do you define what 
you like? You just like it or you 
don't. The people behind it are 
part of the appeal. They’re in a 
fucking farm house in the middle 
of a field in Leeds. That's bizarre. 
It's my taste in music: moody and 
filmic. It's good because they are 
doing that stuff for me and they 
are also doing frenzied, banging 
909 acid for Thomas Heckmann.” 


What do you like about Blue? 
“Again a mate of mine gave mea 
cassette. They just sit at home 
doing tracks and it’s come to a 
point over the last two years 
where they've come out with this 
album, which is really strong. 
They're of a similar mind to me, 
they don't want proper jobs, they 
enjoy making music and are not 
looking for vast commercial 
success. Due to the fact that they 
are like that it looks like they'll 
have commercial success anyway. 
That's the idea of the whole label, 
just do our thing. To me a 


commercial success is selling 
10,000 albums, which, in the 
grand scheme of things, a lot of 
record companies would probably 
laugh at. But to me, that is 
commercial success because it 
means we put out some good 
music, everyone earns some 
money and, again, we don't have to 
kiss anyone’ arse.” 


Do you have any input in what 
your bands do or do you dictate 
to people in any way? 

“No, not at all. I wouldn't begin to 
dictate to people. I wouldn't dare 
do that. If I think it sounds cool 
we'll try and do something with it 
and put it out. There's one example 
that is the exception which proves 
the rule. We've got five tracks and 
four of them are really great. The 
other one is good except it's got a 
didgeridoo all over it. The band 
did ask for any suggestions. So I 
just said, look I'm not a big fan of 
the didgeridoo because the Aphex 
Twin last worked with the 
didgeridoo and that was it dealt 
with. You can't do anything else 
with it apart from make a noise 
that goes, ‘Wheaaarhh.’ Me and my 
mate Nick Detnon are founder 
members of the Remove the 
Didgeridoo from Dance Music 
Society.” 


Do you ever get bored with 
DJing? 

“Yeah. Not bored but I get a bit 
tired. You think: ‘Fuck, I’m doing 


this because I don't want a proper 
job. But then the minute | start 
thinking like that I imagine what I 
could be doing. I think stop being 
a prick. Stop being like: ‘Oh no I’ve 
got to travel up north, hang out 
with a load of cool mates, play 
records for two hours. Oh woe is 
me, isn't it shocking?” 


What's happening with Sabres 
of Paradise the band? 

“I've managed to devote more time 
and work to DJing and now I 
actually think I’m quite good. The 
label has been going a couple of 
months and it's already ten times 
better than it was over the last 
two years. At the moment the 
band is like the label and the DJing 
was two years ago. It's an 
interesting sideline. I just want to 
toughen things up but ina 
different direction. We've put out 
some cool records. I just think that 
we can put out some better ones. 
So what the fuck could we do if 
we really put a lot of effort into it? 
‘Haunted Dancehall’ is a really 
good record. Again that was with 
a minimal amount of effort.” 


Was it supposed to be a 
soundtrack to a story? 

“Not really. We listened to it and 
thought it would be really cool if 
we had a story to go with it. So we 
approached Irvine Welsh to write 
it. But he got the wrong end of the 
stick and wrote straight sleeve 
notes. It wasn't really what we 


wanted. Time was running out 
and we literally had two hours 
before the artwork had to go to 
Warp. So we thought, we need a 
story. I know, get me a big bag of 
grass and a computer and away 
we go.” 


I ask who Wilmot is and tell 
him it reminds me of a Greek 
wedding with a lot of broken 
plates. 

“T like descriptions. ‘Smokebelch’ 
was described as like the theme 
song for a Japanese gardening 
programme. But the trumpet 
sample from ‘Wilmot’ is from a 
record by Wilmot Houdini and the 
Night Owls. When we sampled it 
we just put it in the computer 
under ‘Wilmot’ and decided to call 
it that. Ben Wilmott from the 
NME thought it was about him so 
I was told.” 


Why do Sabres of Paradise 
rarely do club tracks? 

“That's something that's in the 
pipeline. Basically we are not 
dedicating enough time to that 
side of things and that's what we 
are going to do over the next year. 
We've got a really good studio and 
don't use it to its full potential. I 
got a kid come up to see me the 
other day saying: ‘I read what 
you've got in your studio, I'd give 
my right arm for that’. I've got all 
this equipment and people are 
struggling away and I'm not using 
it to its fullest potential. And the 


way you do that is you disappear 
in there. Instead of going ina 
couple of days a week which is 
what I've been doing. But that's 
the good thing about narrowing 
your musical horizons. It’s helped 
the DJing, it’s helped the label and 
now it's going to help the music 
were making.” 


Who are you taking inspiration 
from at the moment? What are 
you listening to? 

“The other night I heard that new 
Plaid record. The jungle track on 
that. You listen to that and you're 
like: ‘Fucking hell.’ This is where 
you have got to set your sights. 
What makes me question what I’m 
doing is the Aphex Twin, U-ziq, 
Black Dog. The usual. Nothing out 
of the ordinary. The same day I 
bought the Plaid album I bought 
the Tindersticks album. I really 
wanted to dislike them because of 
their dourness. I heard the first 
album. It sounded a bit 
pretentious to say the least but it 
reminds me of ‘Haunted 
Dancehall’. It’s very dark. It's very 
London. But if I had to pin it 
down to one thing it would 
probably be U-Zigq, he totally 
excites me, it’s so lo-fi.” 


What's your definition of lo-fi? 
“Under produced noise. The noises 
that a lot of people spend six 
hours trying to get rid of. 
Capturing that rough spirit. A lot 
of people produce the spirit out of 


the stuff. 1 was reading a Speedy J 
interview and he said his last 
record ‘Ginger’ was spoilt. He just 
kept programming and 
programmed the life out of it. | 
like it simple, raw, direct and scary. 
U-ziq, Aphex Twin and Black Dog 
are scary. Being good isn't good 
enough these days.” 


This article first appeared in 
Jockey Slut in June 1995 
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Underach 
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by John Burgess 


“Andrew Weatherall has 
reinvented himself more times 
than David Bowie” reads the blurb 
on Back to Basics’ ‘Cut The Crap’ 
compilation. The erstwhile Lord 
Sabre seems to have made a habit 
out of playing around on the 
cutting edge for a year or so 
before jumping off when he tires 
of a guise to come back months 
later reinvigorated with a new 
sound and a new script. 

Late last year he split up his 
band Sabres of Paradise and 
replaced the blood red, 
swashbuckling imagery of the 
Sabres label for the dull sounding 
‘Emissions Audio Output’. Out 
went the carefully constructed and 
successful image to be perversely 
replaced by a very blank canvas. 
As his old mates from the Balearic 
Network went gold in the album 
charts and played gigs to 2,000 
people every night, Weatherall 
retreated and grew a beard. 

Going against the grain must 
be a professional hobby of his. 
The chin wig was there because 
he liked the idea of entering a 
club, straight in the head, as the 
bugged out kids wondered what 
‘that old bloke’ was doing on their 
turf... and then the old bloke 
turned out to be Andrew Weatherall 
as he'd take to the decks. 

Other obtuse activities included 
going on the road with a band 
that featured moody guitarists in 
trench coats, organising tours 
with a ‘No Jugglers’ policy, and 


putting out the blissfully sunny 
Mardi Gras romp ‘Wilmot’ when 
his DJing was at its darkest and 
hardest. Such is his reputation, 
that when he performs badly on 
the decks or puts out an 
unlistenable remix, people 
applaud him for being ‘different’. 
His new project Two Lone 
Swordsmen will be greeted with 
familiar bemusement. 


It's a sunny afternoon in April. 
Hounslow - where Weatherall's 
studio is based - is on the 
outskirts of the capital. It is an 
area the phrase ‘run down’ was 
probably invented for. Roaring 
planes take off from adjacent 
airport, Heathrow, every five 
minutes and there's graffiti of the 
‘Fuck, Shit, Fuck’ variety daubed 
on walls. No wonder Weatherall 
never feels inspired to stray into 
the glitzy handbag house market. 
He greets me, ever-present spliff 
in hand, and goes straight back to 
work on the remix he is finishing. 
Like most of the better work on 
the Two Lone Swordsmen opus 
the ‘sound’ Weatherall is 
attempting to develop is beginning 
to take shape. It's warped dub- 
house with plenty of impromptu 
jammin’. The rhythms (not 
necessarily created with drums) 
are madder than most youd hear 
down at Metalheadz. Tracks from 
the album like ‘Beacon Block’, ‘Big 
Man‘, ‘Two Barb Quickstep’, and 
‘Rico's Helly’ work best, packed 


with ideas, they're a fusion of 
street sounds. It's leftfield for sure 
- far removed from the hooky pop 
of ‘The Theme’, or ‘Tow Truck’ 
from ‘Haunted Dancehall’ - and 
sounds quite unlike anyone else. 

He's not doing much press for 
the album -~ as he doesn't want 
Swordsmen pounced on by the 
inkies as the ‘new Sabres’ - so 
when the interview commences, 
Weatherall hardly lets me get a 
word in edgeways as he exorcises 
ghosts and sets forth his new 
agenda. 

He wants a clean slate. His past 
glories that earned him the 
reputation he can still live off - 
Shoom, ‘Screamadelica’, Sabres - 
he refers to as his ‘baggage’. He 
likens his life to so-called 
underachiever Peter Cook who 
lived off his baggage and did what 
the hell he liked until his untimely 
exit last year. Though he's a bit 
sick of his past, he wouldn't be 
able to do what he's doing now if 
‘Loaded’ and ‘The Theme’ 
(currently being used on a Bacardi 
ad) hadn't been such important 
releases. He wouldn't be asked to 
chance his arm at acting (he's just 
made his acting debut, playing a 
club owner, in the film, ‘Hard 
Men’) or have the time to dabble in 
the studio, searching for a ‘sound’ 
that can truly be called original. 
Without such respect he wouldn't 
be asked to play underground 
techno clubs like Club 69 in 

Paisley, pure house nights like 


Luke Solomon's and Kenny Hawkes’ 
Space, or superclubs like Cream. 
Watching telly, hanging out 
with his mates, DJing at cool 
clubs, smoking inordinate 
amounts of pot, gaining respect 
from his peers - this is where 
Weatherall’s head is at now. No 
wonder he seems so content. 

‘I'm after a relatively quiet life,” 
he says. 


Following the Sabres of 
Paradise split last year, have 
you deliberately been keeping a 
low profile? 

“Yeah, relatively so. I fancied 
keeping myself to myself. I never 
wanted that much anyway. I was 
never going to use my real name 
when I first started, it was only 
because someone put it on a 
poster. It just snowballs, once you 
start on that ladder — that involves 
record companies and things 

- you think you can control it. 
When youre on that ladder you've 
got to be prepared to take it to the 
top, to its logical conclusion, 
which is a lot of hard work and a 
lot of aggro. I decided to jump off 
the ladder half-way up - it wasn't 
enjoyable. Plus there was personal 
shit going on which affected what 
I was doing so a different 
perspective was needed. I'm not 
using those personal things as an 
excuse, but it was an ideal escape 
route because it made me think 
about things. I thought I'd let 
other people do the talking and 


have their picture taken... he says 
after just having his picture taken!” 


You don't seem to be DJing as 
often either? 

“The whole thing's just got 
ridiculous. I saw a brilliant sticker 
the other day on a record 
‘Everybody wants to be a DJ but 
no-one's got the courage to give 
up’. That summed it up to me. It’s 
got so out of control and ludicrous 
that sometimes there's no point in 
fighting back. You may as well 
stay down and have a laugh. I see 
all what’s going on and I don't 
want to get sucked up in it. I'd 
prefer to stay on the sidelines. I 
feel like I've gone back to square 
one, starting again. Which is why I 
stopped the label, stopped the 
band, and don't want to do much 
press. Start again, that's when the 
most fur's to be had. If you think 
when a club's on, the best time's 
when it’s building up to its peak 
and then you're fucked and it's 
downhill from there. 

“I'm not a great Peter Cook fan, 
but when he got asked ‘What is it 
like to have not fulfilled your 
potential?’ he said: ‘Thank fuck I 
didn't, what would I have done 
then?’. ] am going to join the Peter 
Cook Appreciation Society 
because me and him are quite 
similar examples of the 
underachiever. He just did enough 
to enjoy himself. He'd do an acting 
job in America, get £50,000 and 
for six months just sit there 


boozing and watching telly. I'm 
addicted to telly, I love shit telly, | 
find it so surreal, there's hours of 
comedy on there, especially QVC. 
I'm a classic underachiever that 
likes to watch QVC. Any excuse to 


get out of the rat race.” 


So you feel like you've been a 
member of the rat race recently? 
“Yeah. It was all rules and politics 
and this person not speaking to 
that person. I know I’m probably 
guilty because I have pontificated 
on various subjects and upset 
people so I'ma fine one to talk, 
but at least I'm owning up to it 
and saying ‘look, give it a rest’. I 
take what I do seriously, but when 
some people take it too seriously it 
brings out the yob in me and I 
want to not give a shit. It makes 
me want to kick against it. I feel 
strongly about the music I’m 
making, but I’m not saving 
anyone’ life, | haven't written a 
play that will last 400 years, I’ve 
just made a good dance record. It's 
just getting it into perspective.” 


How can you hide though - 
you're such a cult figure in 
British dance music? 

“That's half the problem. I turned 
into this person I wasn't, and 
people filled in the gaps. I thought 
I better not let them down or 
annoy them if they like me. If 
someone expresses a liking for 
you then it changes your attitude. 
People used to tell me to play this 
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or that when I'm DJing and I'm 
like: ‘Fuck off!’ You'll be playing a 
house set and someone will say: ‘I 
saw you at the Orbit last week, 
play some techno that will fuck 
their heads up.’ What is the point? 
Someone expecting you to do that. 
Going on all the time and trying to 
fuck people's heads up is as boring 
as playing cheese all night. There's 
got to bea balance. All these 
people haven't got a clue about 
what I'm about. I'm turning into 
their version of what they think I 
should be. Get a grip. So I did.” 


So you do everything for 
yourself now? 

“Yeah, but I've got all that baggage 
from years ago. Primal Scream and 
stuff like that. I still get people 
coming up to me in clubs saying: 
“Screamadelica’ changed my life’. 
That’s a lot of baggage to carry 
around; a lot of expectations to 
live up to. Admittedly it's meant I 
can rest on my laurels at times, 
but it does do my head in... that 
that record's changed people's 
lives. I better keep up to that 
life-changing standard, but that 
was a total one-off that won't 
happen again for years. A random 
thing that fused. You can't recreate 
that. That's what I've realised. The 
more time you spend worrying 
about getting to that point, the 
more you're missing the 
influencers. If youre just sitting 
back having a good time, taking it 
easy, that point will come again. If 


“If I fail, I fail, 
but at least I had 
a fucking go.” 


you worry about it, it fucks your 
head up completely.” 


The Sabres split was quite 

high profile... 

“Now it's Sabres who? Because 
other people have come along. The 
whole process has sped up as 
people want to discover the next 
big thing.” 


A lot of your peers are doing 
well on the live circuit at the 
moment.... 

“If that’s what they want to do. 
They're prepared to work harder 
than I am. I just want to do 
enough to enjoy myself. It's not a 
career. It’s not a job, it’s... I’m a lazy 
bastard let's face it. Fair play to 
them, I’m pleased for them. I can't 
cope with it all nowadays. Over 
the last two years I know who my 
real friends are, and I'd rather just 
be with them. I am after a 
relatively quiet life. If you get to 
the top of the ladder you're ina 
totally different lifestyle, different 
ballgame, it's just beyond my 
comprehension. I wish I could 
deal with music biz people and 
use them, but I physically can't sit 
there and talk to them when they 


come out with all this... jargon. It 

scares me a bit. I can't relate to it. 

The press, the record companies, 

all splendid people... probably. The 
whole thing becomes a business 

and I can't talk music and business, 

the words won't come out.” 


Why have you got your own 
label then? 

“My input into that is finding the 
tunes. With the business side I've 
got people who work for next to 
nothing because they love it — 
taking care of all the shit. If I have 
to deal with the shit I can't be 
creative and bring them tunes. The 
more shit they sort out the better 
the tunes. My life revolves around 
people who shield me from the 
real world, which is really nice.” 


Don't you think Emission’s acts 
Conemelt, Blue and Deanne Day 
may disagree with you and 
want to do loads of press, tours, 
and become massive? 

“We're taking it a step at a time. 
Conemelt did a little tour. They 
come to me for advice. They know 
what the steps are and what 
happens the further up you go. I'm 
like: ‘If you do this, then this will 
happen. Are you up for that? Are 
you ready?’ I'm not going to 
pressurise them into doing a 
28-date tour.” 


It’s quite ironic that one of your 
heroes, Joe Strummer, is 
someone who's shouting the 


loudest for dance music at 

the moment. 

“I met him. I don't want to meet 
heroes. I got introduced to him 
and I was really embarrassed I 
was probably just a bumbling 
knob. Their baggage is cool 
enough to get away with things.” 


You said once you'd swap 
everything to be Joe Strummer 
in '76 but he might now say I'd 
swap the lot to be Weatherall 
in’88. 

“That's the sort of thing people 
were saying to me and I was 
thinking: ‘For fucks sake.’ I can’t 
relate to it because 10 years ago | 
was selling clothes or working on 
a building site in the summer and 
then a few years later people are 
saying King Tubby this, Joe 
Strummer that, and it does affect 
you, thinking ‘I better live up to 
this.’ Perhaps it's low self-esteem 
thinking: I'll never do stuff on a 
par with them, because obviously 
I have when people say: ‘this 
record changed my life.’ Without 
giving too much away I know 
how the music's made, it’s just me 
and my mates having a laugh, 
smoking inordinate amounts of 
pot and making tunes. That’s all it 
is to me.” 


Why did you break up the 
Sabres of Paradise band? 
“Because it was getting like a job. 
We were still doing the business, 
the last tune we did - the Red 


Snapper mix of ‘Hot Flush’ - was 
one of the best things we did and 
that's why I had qualms about 
calling it a day. But that mix was 
done on automatic. I'd rather do 
things on a vibe and get off on 
doing it. I'd come in at 10 o’clock 
and think: ‘got another remix to 
do’. The vibe was beginning to go. 
If wed done another couple of 
remixes we may have ended up 
hating each other. Rather than that 
~ because we were all mates - I 
thought we should call it a day. I 
like that tradition of bands that do 
things and then disappear - like 
Colourbox - they're still talked 
about. I think I’m destined to be in 
the ‘Whatever Happened To...’ 
column. But little do people know 
Id be sitting in a little studio 
putting out tunes that people don't 
even know is me, which I have 
done. You mentioned one earlier... 
it has a women’s touch! (Deanne 
Day) I'd rather be a hidden-away 
backroom person that people have 
respect for. I'd rather be here for 
another 15 years than have a 
two-year big explosion.” 


What if ‘Wilmot’ had been a top 
five hit, would you have killed 
Sabres then? 

“It could have been. ‘The Theme’ 
has been used in the Bacardi 
advert, it's been used everywhere. 
Bacardi are on the phone - ‘We'll 
put money into the promotion, 
re-release the record’. No. The 
money would be very nice, get 


some remixes from whoever's in 
this week and yeah! Top 20. 
‘Wilmot’ with a vocal on could be a 
number one, but it's three years old. 
Id rather it be one of those ones that 
got away. Come back to me in five 
years’ time when I'm pot-less and 
sweeping the streets, and I'll be: 
‘Please re-release my record!’.” 


Are you afraid of success? 
“Totally. Because of all it brings. 
Id rather stay comfortable with 
limits. Have success over a long 
period of time.” 


Why did you shut Sabresonic - 
the club? 

“T think it had done all it could. It's 
good to have a rest so people 
realise what they're missing. We're 
thinking of doing something real 
soon on a Sunday in central 
London starting late afternoon, 
ending midnight, with food 
available, bongo workshops... If 
you could put that ironically! 
Music for a Sunday with two or 
three rooms, deep house, deep 
techno, nothing too grating. Even 
when I was at the height of my 
imbibing of drugs, I still liked to 
take it down a notch on a Sunday 
without being soporific.” 


You seem pretty content with 
Two Lone Swordsmen? 

“It’s a partnership (with Keith 
Tenniswood). With Sabres there 
was three or four people and a lot 
of the time it's a watering down of 


ideas. This is only two people so 
it's how I would have wanted 
Sabres to sound if just I had been 
producing it. With their input on 
Sabres (Jagz Kooner and Gary 
Burns) it went off in a completely 
different direction, not that I 
didn't like it, but it was not how I 
heard it. This is the beginning of 
how I hear things. We're going to 
just put this album out on CD and 
then get remixes done, new 
versions, add vocals, so the whole 
thing gets bigger. 

“This is just the start. A rough 
sketch of what's to come. There's 
an overall sound beginning to 
form if you listen to it on CD as 
one thing. That's what was lacking 
with stuff with Sabres, we'd be 
doing this track here, this track 
there. It was sporadic and all over 
the place with no uniformity. Two 
Lone Swordsmen is the first 
development of a sound that will 
just get bigger. It's the first time 
I've had the chance to do that. 
We'll maybe do a couple of 
thousand. I'm really into it but if 
everyone else thinks it’s fucking 
crap then... we'll just see what 
happens. Hopefully the whole 
thing will develop as low key as 
possible. I don’t want it jumped on 


on 


as the ‘next Sabres’. 


The album's very rhythmical, 


almost as complex as drum'n'bass. 


“Drum'’bass is an art. You can't 
just go into the studio and make a 
drum'n'bass record. In a year's time 


I may make a recognisable 
drum'n'bass record but because 
I'm used to making music like I do 
then it will have that influence, 
but it wont be a direct copy and I 
don't want it to be because I know 
it won't stand up with the best 
pure drum’bass that there is. But 
I can still use it as an influence 
and use my sounds, I love a 
four-four rhythm. I love house 
rhythms. I'm not one to use the 
phrase ‘the tyranny of the four- 
four beat.’ It's not a crusade against 
that, it's just that when I’m in the 
studio for hours at a time, I have 
to have mad rhythms going on to 
pick my interest up. It's that 
simple. I've been listening to a lot 
of jazz. A couple of years ago I'd 
be listening to a few indie albums 
but I've just cut the rock music out 
basically because it doesn't do it 
for me anymore. You listen to a 
Photek record and then a guitar 
record where I've heard all the 
sounds before. I still like the 
Manics, the odd thing, but I've cut 
my listening to guitar music down 
by 90%.” 


So you're trying to create an 
original sound with Swordsmen? 
“Tt is a developing of a sound 
because with electronic music 
there's so much stuff that's good 
but you've heard it all before. 
You've got all that technology so 
you might as well try and do 
something with it even if it doesn't 
work. With this, it’s a cool little 


album but it won't change the 
world. It sounds really nice, like a 
soundtrack album. But it's what it 
develops into, it won't set the 
world on fire but at least you 
won't be able to say you've heard it 
all before. You haven't. The 
reaction I want is: ‘cool little 
album, I haven't heard sounds like 
that before.’ I don't want it to be 
the best thing since sliced bread 
because immediately people are 
switched on to it or off it, 
especially with electronic music. 
As soon as someone gets lauded, 
certain members of the aristocracy 
get shirty. I just want to put out 
tunes and not get involved in all 
the politics.” 


You've been playing a lot more 
house recently, even DJing at 
Luke Solomon's Space. 

“| haven't stopped. I've played 
house at Cream for ages. But now 
the house thing’s come around 
again people are like: ‘Oh look, 
Weatherall's getting into house.’ 
Two years ago, I'd play Cream one 
weekend and Orbit the next, 
playing 150bpm storming techno. 
What's really good now is that I'm 
playing a set and someone comes 
up and says: ‘Cool man, wicked 
tunes, what's your name?’ People 
are judging it by the musical 
content and the DJing, rather than 
whos up there doing it. I'd rather 
have that than people going: 
‘Genius, genius, Andy’ when you 
think you've been fucking arse. 


“Tam a better DJ now. Before I 
had all this adulation and all I was 
doing was putting one record on 
after another. It was probably my 
eclectic taste in music that got me 
through. Over the last few years I 
think I'm worthy of some 
attention, but I'm not that 
bothered if I'm not lauded for it. 
The people I respect are beginning 
to respect what I’m doing.” 


Why don't you make house 
records instead of all the 
downtempo stuff you're 

known for? 

“I am beginning to. In the studio 
we start off trying to make 
banging tunes and then a wobbly 
effect comes into play and it turns 
into a slow wobbly tune. When 
youre in the studio for a long 
period of time and youre really 
stoned it does tend to get slow and 
spacey. There's stuff on the album 
- and we've just done some 
remixes - that stray above 120.” 


Some of the Swordsmen stuff 
sounds like a warped Larry 
Heard? 

“I'm glad you said that because the 
new Larry Heard album is my 
favourite at the moment, that 
‘Alien’ record. To be mentioned in 
the same breath is really nice. 
There's a track on there where the 
keyboard sounds like one of those 
cinema organs that comes up 
through the floor. That blew me 
away because that's nothing to do 


“I get more of 

a vibe from 
London than 
sitting ona 
beach or up in 
the mountains.” 


with his culture but to me it 
conjures up rainswept, seaside 
towns. It’s called ‘Alien’ it’s all 
spacey and cosmic, but I was 
thinking of Clacton.” 


Are you still inspired by your 
London surroundings then? 

“I get more of a vibe from round 
here than sitting on a beach or up 
in the mountains. | like walking 
round London and round here. 
You get in a car and there's an 
Asian cab company and they've 
got some mental Asian radio 
station on with all these mad 
rhythms and sounds and you've 
got that buzzing round your head. 
Then I get home to Stockwell and 
you can hear car systems blaring 
out Mark Morrison. Mad 
aeroplane noises, industrial fans, 
cars going by all making up mad 
rhythms with actual music over 
the top, be it dub or techno. All 
these sounds I'm beginning to 
know how to put on record. I'm 
not getting out of a cab and 
hearing waves crashing and 


rainforest chants. I haven't got the 
sound of a Goa party running 
round my head. Thank God.” 


Will you be going on the road 
with Two Lone Swordsmen? 
“Because I'm enjoying this and it's 
not too much like work then it 
won't spoil the vibe doing it live. 
Swordsman Sound it will be 
called. Take over a club for four or 
five hours: three decks, samplers, 
keyboards, guitars, whatever. We 
start off with the ambient stuff, 
bring in beats, build the tempo up, 
bring in records. Start off at obpm 
and build up to 160bpm and you 
don't see the join. I'll be DJing for 
half an hour, then drop into one of 
my tracks and just do a whole 
night's entertainment. Nights are 
too disjointed, I want to be greedy, 
I want to control the whole night. 
I've spent too much time gobbing 
off about what other people are 
doing and wasting loads of energy. 
Instead of gobbing off about it, I'm 
getting off my arse and doing 
something about it. If I fail, I fail, 
but at least I had a fucking go.” 


This article first appeared in 
Jockey Slut in June 1996 


‘Techno’s 


Mr Grumpy? 


by Joanne Wain, 1998 


Do you remember the 
Weatherall Gets His Tats Out 
interview? 

“Yes, it sounded like you had the 
same attitude that we had when 
we were doing Boy's Own, so I 
agreed to have pictures of me 
taken with no top on thinking it 
was a small circulation fanzine. 
Next thing, I'm bowling through 
London and there I am, check my 
tats out on the cover of a magazine! 
It was very strange. You sounded 
like people with their hearts and 
brains in the right place though.” 


Did anyone comment? 

“Oh, loads of people. You get the 
piss taken out of you every time 
you do an interview. Someone will 
drag it up around the dinner table 
and remind you of what you said.” 
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Can you remember the 

night before, Naked Under 
Leather, the Chemical Brothers’ 
club night? 

“Was that the one where people 
had to climb up the fire escape to 
get in? I remember some mates of 
mine couldn't get in and they 
ended up scaling the outside of the 
pub and came in behind me through 
the window. It was very amusing. 
I remember sweaty heaving 
bodies. I thought it was good 
doing a club called Naked Under 
Leather at the Swinging Sporran.” 


What were you doing five 
years ago? 

“I was resting on my laurels 
courtesy of Primal Scream's 
‘Screamadelica’. I'd started Sabres 
of Paradise back then. ‘Wilmot’ 


was two years old before we 
released it. | was pretty much 
doing the same regular DJ gigs 
that Iam doing now. Everything 
was a blur. I was too twatted to 
remember. That was probably the 
year that Happy Mondays played 
in Brighton and I ended up having 
a lost weekend and being a really 
rather rotten human being.” 


What is the best thing you have 
done in the last five years? 

“Not having a proper job or have 
some knobhead tell me what to do. 
The last time I had a proper job was 
about '88-'89. I've done my time, the 
building site, labouring caper.” 


What's your lowest point of the 
last five years? 


“There's been a couple of them. 


Making myself ill on drugs. I 
really thought I was on the way 
out at some point. At the end of 
‘93, I'd had a really mad summer. I 
remember coming home one day 
after a mad session, and I looked 
at this really horrible looking fat 
cab driver sat next to me and 
started giving him a hard time. 
Then I thought: ‘Hold on a minute, 
I bet he feels better than I do.’ In 
that split second I realised that I 
had wished I was a big, fat sweaty 
cab driver, and that’s not what 
drugs are supposed to do to you. I 
haven't taken any since then. So 
that was a low point, wishing I 
was a fat, sweaty cab driver.” 


What is the most significant 
thing to have happened to music 
in the last five years? 

“Finding guitar-based rock music 
extremely boring. It's been a 
gradual process over the last three 
or four years. I try to stop myself 
from being one of those electronic 
purists so I rushed out and bought 
The Verve and just thought it 
sounded like The Mission. I was 
really disappointed. So I've given 
up. I have narrowed my horizons 
and tried to delve deeper into 
fewer genres rather than be a jack 
of all trades. I'm not going to start 


a campaign and have pictures of 
me smashing up guitars, it just 
doesn't appeal to me and | don't 
waste time thinking about it. 
Though I still dig out The Verve's 
‘The Drugs Don't Work’ just to 
remind myself!” 


Where do you see yourself in 
five years time? 

“In a haze of morphine in a private 
Swiss clinic, attended to by a 
comic nurse. My ideal situation 
would be to buy an ex-army 
bunker out in the country and just 
cut down human interface to an 
absolute minimum. You can do all 
your shopping off the internet and 
have it delivered and do your 
tunes and send them down the 
wire, therefore the need for 
fuckwit interface is kept to 
absolutely zero.” 


Are you the Alan Partridge of 
dance music who just doesn’t 
like the general public then? 

“Ha. Heaven forbid that I’m even 
thought of as the Alan Partridge of 
dance music. I'm moving into a 
Travelodge next week actually! I've 
been described as a grumpy 
bastard, but everyone is like that, 
if you are in the public eye and the 
fact that you just don't want to 


talk to wankers makes you a 
snotty bastard. I still get the 
comments. Techno'’s Mr Grumpy. 
I'ma lot more tolerant. That is 
what has changed over the last 
five years.” 


What does Jockey Slut mean 

to you? 

“To me it has still got that fanzine 
element. I have still got that image 
in my mind even when I walk into 
WHSmiths and it's plastered all 
over the shelves. To me it is just 
you lot running about because you 
don't want a proper job like me. 
Fellow chancers!” 


How do you think we should 
celebrate our 5th birthday? 

“By paying for me to have another 
tattoo and doing a pull out 
calendar featuring me in various 
poses. That would boost sales 
wouldn't it?” 


This article first appeared in 
Jockey Slut’s 5th birthday issue, 
February 1998 


WEATHERS’ 
ORIGINALS 


by Richard Hector-Jones, 2000 


‘T'll be honest with you,” explains Andrew 
Weatherall, pausing between pulls on a big cigarette, 
deep within the subterranean studio lair they call 
Rotter’s Golf Club. “When Nuphonic first came to me 
with the idea of doing the compilation I was a little 
bit wary. To me, it just seems like the whole world is 
turning into a compilation. You know: ‘You've got the 
haircut, the shoes, the T-shirt... you'll be needing the 
soundtrack, sir’. 

“It seems to me that compilations are fast 
becoming little more than an adult version of 
‘Pokémon’. Then I thought: ‘Stop moaning and just do 
something decent with it’. So I got together a load of 
tracks that meant something to me and that people 
might not have heard before. That's it really.” 

Andrew Weatherall has returned. 


After a period of self-imposed exile in Pontefract, 
West Yorkshire, the Two Lone Swordsmen have 
reunited back in the capital. Craving the energy (‘I 
miss that feeling of walking past a record shop 
hearing great music blasting out”) missing the 
activity (“You're a bit short of things to do on a wet 
Wednesday afternoon in Pontefract”), it was time to 
return to the place he's only now realised is home. “I 
think a part of me was being a bit Mr Alternative 
moving up north,” he confesses. “I never felt at home 
anywhere before, but now I'm back I realised that 
London is my city.” 

Take one look at the compilation, ‘Nine O'Clock 
Drop’, that Weatherall has put together and you'll see 
that those initial ‘another dodgy comp’ fears are 
unfounded. For these are fairly obscure pre-'88 


POLAROIDS: SIMION KING 


sounds, mostly British, from a period of musical 
history overlooked by the young archaeologist in a 
rush to unravel the mysteries of Larry Levan's set list. 

“Me and two mates used to drive from Windsor to 
London every Friday night,” he explains of the 
concept behind it. “This was pretty much the 
soundtrack to the build-up and subsequent night 
outs we used to have. They're the tunes we listened 
to round my house, then in the car on the way up to 
The Wag or The Mud Club.” 

Add a few microdots to the equation and things 
start to take shape. 

“These records were and still are really important 
to me,” he says. “A lot of these people are unsung 
musical heroes. I know the importance of disco, for 
example, in the history of music. But when the punk 


us ; 


rock heroes you grew up with have T-shirts on 
saying ‘Disco Sucks’ it doesn't tend to become part of 
your culture. I like some old disco stuff but, unlike 
this, it wasn't part of my cultural frame of reference 
first time round.” 

Instead ‘Nine O'Clock Drop’ explores US black culture 
in a curiously English and second-hand way. Music 
made by producers who went to New York because 
they loved that vibe, came back, and recorded. As 
Andrew puts it: “I got it arse about face. Being from the 
suburbs I heard music by people who were influenced 
by black American culture before I heard the original 
stuff. 23 Skidoo before ESG, that sort of thing.” 

And as for the title of the compilation, some things 
are best left to the imagination. Let's just say it’s all 


about synchronicity... 
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THOSE CURIOUSLY 
“WEATHERALL’ MOMENTS... 


1. GINA X: 

‘NICE MOVER’ 

“Gina X was an Italian 
disco diva. Every time 
I found one of her 
records she would 
always be on the sleeve 
with strange head-gear 
on surrounded by 
well-oiled men. It was 
one of those. I danced 
to some of her stuff in 
those heady days of new 
romanticism. You can 
see the pictures later. 
Actually, I used to 
play the other side of 
this record out in 
clubs, and got loads of 
flak for it, but when I 
went back to check it 
again it didn’t stand 
up so well so I chose 
‘Nice Mover’ instead.” 


2. DOMINATRIX: 
‘DOMINATRIX 

SLEEPS TONITE’ 

“This is a good one. I 
found this because I 
recognised the name on 
the sleeve - a guy 
called Ken Lockee who 
is in a late ‘70s art 
school band called 
Cowboys International. 
I bought this ina 
record shop in Windsor 
called Revolution 
Records. One of those 
great little shops that 
sees you through 
virtually every musical 
trend, for better and 
for worse.” 
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3. QUANDO QUANGO: 
‘GENIUS’ 

“This was one of Mike 
Pickering’s bands on 
Factory Records way 
before he started 
Deconstruction or did M 
People. I used to be a 
real Factory Records 
completist. I’ve got 
all the blinders like 
The Royal Family & The 
Poor, all the ones 
you’ve never heard of. 
Quando Quango are a 
real forgotten part of 
Manchester history. 
This has got that real 
sense of going to 
America, coming back, 
and doing your own 
version of that sound.” 


4. 23 SKIDOO: 

‘COUP’ 

“A lot of this stuff I 
wouldn't be surprised 
if it got sampled on an 
Idjut Boys’ record. You 
can play this out now 
and it would work. I’m 
pleased I remember this 
record because I’m 
going to sample it 
before someone else 
gets their hands on it. 
Another one of those 
British funk records 
that I heard before I'd 
even come across the 
original inspiration.” 


5. A CERTAIN RATIO: 
“WATER LINE’ 

“I still think ACR are 
one of this country's 
most underrated bands. 
In fact I might be 
getting an ACR 
retrospective together. 
But it will be none of 
that dodgy new remixes 
nonsense. We used to 
follow ACR around the 
country. I went to the 
big Manchester Festival 
Of The Tenth Summer to 
see them. That event 
was somewhat marred by 
the fact that the week 
before we got into a 
fight with some ticket 
touts in Brighton. They 
saw us there and we 
spent a whole day 
getting chased round. 
What with the threat of 
violence and the two 
grammes of speed I’d 
had I don’t remember 
much about that day.” 


6. 400 BLOWS: 

‘BLACK & WHITE 

MIX UP’ 

“This record was really 
important for us on our 
nights out. This was 
the record you played 
when the acid really 
started to kick in. 
There was always this 
and the fact that at 
the Heston services 
there was one of those 
plastic children’s 
slides that was made in 
the shape of a tree 
with a big smiling face 
on it. The combination 
of the two was always 
an important indicator 
of our night out 
ahead.” 


7. P2E REMIX: 

‘TORCH SONG’ 

“This is one of William 
Orbit’s projects. I 
have no idea how I got 
introduced to him. I 
think the sleeve just 
looked interesting. It 
just had that 4AD sound 
to it. Basically it’s a 
bananas electro-disco 
record. In fact it was 
one of those ‘Cockney 
cover-up’ records from 
the Balearic days. You 
know, where you put a 
sticker over the label 
so no one would know 
what it was. William 
Orbit though, love him 
or hate him, he was 
doing stuff back then 
in the ‘8@s that still 
sounds ‘out there’ 
today. 


8. COLOURBOX: 

‘LOOKS LIKE WE’RE SHY 
ONE HORSE’ 

“This was a huge record 
for me. It was the 
B-side of ‘Baby I Love 
You So’. Colourbox went 
on to form MARRS who 
did ‘Pump Up The 
Volume’ with that guy 
out of AR Kane. AR Kane 
didn’t stand the test 
of time so well. This 
one kind of fitted in 
with the Balearic 
revolution as well. 
Martin Young, the guy 
behind Colourbox, just 
disappeared. Musical 
legend has it that he 
became so obsessed with 
the technology of 
making music that he 
always moves on from 
the music he makes 
without putting it out 
because there’s always 
new technology around. 
I love musical legend 
stories.” 


9. ASWAD: 

‘WARRIOR CHARGE’ 

“This was one of those 
‘C’mon we're ready’ 
records. A real vibe-up 
record. Aswad were a 
really important 
British reggae band. 
People always put them 
down because one of the 
group was in the Double 
Deckers and later they 
did a lot of lovers 
rock. But they played 
with pretty much every 
Jamaican star that ever 
came over to England. 
You don’t see it around 
much so I thought I 
better put it on.” 


10. THE NORMAL: 

‘WARM LEATHERETTE’ 
“This wasn’t on my 
original list for the 
compilation but when 
Dave (Hill) mentioned 
it I remembered that it 
was one of my earliest 
electronic memories. 
That, and ‘Autobahn’ on 
my dad’s car radio. And 
‘I Feel Love’. It 
sounded and looked like 
a punk record when it 
came out - seven-inch 
with a black and white 
photo on the cover. A 
punk record made with 
electronic boxes. It 
was, as I’m sure you 
know, made by Daniel 
Miller who runs Mute 
records and covered by 
Grace Jones. Fits well 
with Chris & Cosey.” 


11. CHRIS & COSEY: 
‘OCTOBER LOVE SONG’ 
“Actually, this record 
got me my first DJing 
slot at Shoom. This was 
the version Danny 
Rampling came up to me 
going: ‘What the fuck 
is this?’ This just 
came from my interest 
in Throbbing Gristle. 
It’s a great electro- 
pop song with a hint of 
sex. I don't know 
whether you think its 
sleazier because it’s 
them, but I find a lot 
of electro-pop has that 
weird dirty feel to 

hth ea 


12. SHRIEKBACK: 

‘MY SPINE IS 

THE BASSLINE’ 

“This is Barry Andrews, 
who was in XTC, I 
think, though I could 
have that arse about 
face. He did a great 
record called ‘Me & My 
Mate Can Sing’ on ‘The 
Town & Country EP’. 
I've long since lost my 
copy. If anyone sees 
one I'll pay good money 
for it. It’s about 
groupies trying to join 
the band. It’s another 
one for the going out 
category. It goes ‘no 
blood, no guts, no 
brains at all’. It was 
guaranteed to have us 
three jumping round the 
living room to it.” 


This article first 


appeared in Jockey Slut 
in June 2000 
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Unlimited 


by Ben Arnold, 2000 


Andrew Weatherall once said that he doesn't 
consider what he does for a living to be work. 
Maybe he's said a few things off-the-cuff in the past, 
and perhaps this goes some way towards explaining 
his guarded attitude to the press. He's bared himself 
under the media spotlight once or twice in his time 
and not always enjoyed the attention. But he always 
talked sense. 

“It was maybe a bit flippant saying that at the time, 
but I do work 12 hours a day, sometimes more,” he 
says. “At the end of the day, playing records ain't 
working in a steel foundry, but the preparation of 
going out and playing records or releasing records is 
fucking hard work.” Amen to that. 

Back in London and back working with long- 
standing co-producer Keith Tenniswood, Weatherall 
is riding victorious. Currently playing out every 
single weekend as well as one midweek booking, not 
just in the UK but across the world, the Lone 
Swordsmen are still turning it out, exploring new 
sonic boundaries with one foot while the other sticks 
close to their roots. Fittingly, Weatherall DJed for 
ESG at their remarkable one-off gig at London's 
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Electrowerks in May; something that must have 
freaked out even the most composed jock. 

“If someone had given me a poster showing my 
name playing with ESG, I'd have laughed them out of 
the building. It was quite bizarre,” he admits. 

Our conversation regularly shifts from past to 
present. Indeed both old and new influences 
combined to create what is a dark, yet at times, 
uplifting and positive, selection of tracks from their 
third instalment of deep electro-funk, ‘Tiny 
Reminders’. Encompassing stoned dub beats, electro 
and controlled ambient oddities, it is typically 
obscure in places. But although some may consider it 
to be backward-looking with Weatherall's electro 
obsession prominent, it’s a futuristic, occasionally 
sinister collection of beats and rhythms. 

“Just because people hear certain drum patterns 
they assume were trying to do an electro or retro- 
sounding record. But why can't electro be an ever- 
expanding genre like house music? For me, it never 
goes out of fashion. That and dub music are what I 
listen to when I'm bored of music in general because 
they are raw and dirty examples of funk. So yeah, 
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there’s electro rhythms in this record, but you can 
still tell it's us.” 

Both Swordsmen are very much opposed to the 
categorisation of music by scenes. Weatherall has 
produced music throughout his career that could be 
slotted neatly into almost every genre of electronic 
music that you care to name. Dub, house, techno, 
electro and ambient compositions all feature in the 
archives of one of dance music's most prolific and 
experimental talents. Some may consider his most 
prodigious work to be from the Sabres of Paradise 
era, while others had their lives changed by Primal 
Scream's finest hour, ‘Screamadelica’. But is this a 
burden? Always being expected to produce an album 
or single that is some grand opus. 

“It’s nice if someone says ‘Oh mate, ‘Screamadelica’ 
changed my life,” he says. “I’m cool with it, but I 
know it didn't really. Falling in love or taking drugs 


for the first time or leaving home; that changes your 
life. What they mean is, it was a soundtrack to 
important changes in their lives. I’m glad I had people 
like The Clash and the Killing Joke who saw me 
through bad times. So it's good to be thought of as 
having the same effect on other people.” 

But the effects of this music can swing from 
euphoria to bleak, electronic darkness. While much of 
his better-known production work sits comfortably 
in the dance music hall of fame and has attained 
classic status, the literal volume of work, whether as 
Two Lone Swordsmen or any of his other curious 
disguises, shows a remarkable sonic diversity. 

“[ love that mixture of a dark undertone with lighter 
melodies,” he says. “I think it adds to the menace.” 

Tenniswood agrees: “It is dark, but it's still got the 
funk. If you're coming into the studio frothing at the 
mouth on a Monday after you've been out 
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hammering it all weekend, you don't always make the 
most attractive music. I don't go out to purposely 
menace people, but I do enjoy it when they are. If all I 
wanted was to alienate and menace people I'd go out 


and cut a load of tones and white noise onto acetate. 
What we do is a bit more subtle than that.” 

“It's good to lull people into a false sense of 
security by starting the groove and then bring the 
menace gradually without people realising,” 
continues Weatherall. 

But the obscurity and, to some, inaccessibility of 
his compositions has led to criticism. He has cleared 
a few floors in his time as well as rocking them. 
Mention Ibiza, for example, and his first recollection 
of DJing there is being asked to leave the decks at 
Pacha for playing music that was described by the 
manager as sounding like ‘a man sawing wood’. And 


therein lies his charm. People will continue to buy 
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“Often it’s more interesting 
and stimulating to look 
through a crack in a door 
than it is to open it.” 
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Two Lone Swordsmen records, or Tenniswood’s own 
solo releases as Radioactive Man, because they don't 
know what to expect, unlike the tried and tested 
formula of countless other dance music releases. If 
there's one thing that ‘Tiny Reminders’ is not, it’s 
formulaic. Interspersed with one and two minute 
sound inserts (the ‘Tiny Reminders’), the soundscape 
changes continually. From the deep techno of ‘The 
Bunker’ to the lush melodies of ‘Strings’, from the 
sullen ‘Death To All’ to ‘Rotting Hill Carnival’, ‘Tiny 
Reminders’ is perhaps the Swordsmen’s most 
fascinating work to date. 

“We've learned a lot,” explains Tenniswood, “and 
hopefully we've now created a style that if someone 
puts it on, they can tell we've made it.” 

Current influences remain largely Germanic, a scene 
which elicits much respect from both Swordsmen. 

“People like Lali Puna, who's doing kind of 
atmospheric, electro-pop on some pretty 
experimental German labels,” reveals Weatherall. 
“The best music in the world is being made in 
Germany. It's following on from a long tradition. 
Even in the ‘sos, they had state-sponsored radio 
stations that encouraged avant-garde electronic 
compositions. And were still getting the ripples back 
from that 50 years later.” 

Though once more a London resident, Andrew 
decided city life was getting too much a few months 
back and retreated to Yorkshire with his girlfriend. 
After well documented problems in his personal life, 
this self-enforced exile may have been just the tonic. 
Whatever, he's certainly happy to be back. 

“I settled into it again the day | got back. The first 
time you take a cab ride into the West End or get on 
the tube, you settle straight back into it, for all its 
faults. It's the first time I've ever had a sense of place. 
You get people who go on about how they belong 
here, and I thought it was all rubbish. But I walk 
around now and think: ‘Yeah, this is where I want to 
be, this is my city’, and I've never had that before. The 
countryside can get as claustrophobic as the city, 


more so sometimes. It does take away the distractions, 
and help you think a little bit more, but when you 
start thinking too much, it's time to come home. 

“In this age of information overkill, there's a certain 
mystery being taken out of things,” he continues, 
apropos of nothing. “Often it's more interesting and 
stimulating to look through a crack in a door than it 
is to open it. It’s about not giving the whole picture 
and giving that little kick to the imagination. All the 
tracks are quite short and sparse, but you can fill in 
the rest yourself.” 

All very post-modern stuff. Mere suggestions of 
art rather than the composition by numbers that is 
now particular to the entire dance music industry, 
stretching the line between commercial and 
underground until it is blurred beyond recognition. 
But there is no mistaking true genre-defying music 
- something which will always be championed by 
Weatherall's own Rat Pack - whether it be ambient 
noise or pure and simple block-rocking electro grooves. 

So where do things go from here? Towards more 
advanced experiments in sound, maybe, thanks to the 
soon-to-be established imprint RGC Records (that’s 
Rotters Golf Club to the uninitiated, the name of 
their underground studio in east London) whose first 
EP by US act Klart is the charmingly-titled ‘For 
Shavers Only’. Hidden Library is another project that 
will doubtless make many a Weatherall fanatic go off 
in his pants. The seven-inch, mail order only, 
web-based label will provide another outlet for the 
deepest underground compositions. Few producers 
these days are willing to take risks either with their 
music or in establishing independent outlets to 
showcase the talents of others. Weathers, it seems, 
does both. Are we really that surprised? 


This article first appeared in Jockey Slut in 
September 2000 
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“It’s A Long List 
Of Happy Accidents.” 


by Jim Butler, 2004 


To stand outside Andrew (nee 
Andy) Weatherall and Keith 
Tenniswood's studio in the bowels 
of Shoreditch it's hard to imagine 
that some of the most inspired 
rebel music of the last decade was 
born here. Outside there's no 
scribbled messages of devotion 
from faraways fields and inside no 
obsequious receptionist to greet 
your arrival. Indeed, apart from 
‘The Bassment' clue posted by the 
buzzer the appearance is one of 
banal normality. 

Downstairs in the engine room 
the subterfuge continues: records 
of every imaginable hue may be 
scattered everywhere; posters, 
flyers and visual gags (one 
Evening Standard billboard 
lambasting Michael Barrymore is 
particularly memorable) might 
adorn the walls and dried out 
teabags litter the sink; but the 
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effect is that of student flat rather 
than the epicentre of the 
electronic vanguard. 

Then again, maybe it's no less 
than we should expect from Mr 
Weatherall. After all, his has been 
the road less travelled. From his 
involvement in the much-vaunted 
Boy's Own collective, via his 
epoch-defining collaborations 
with Primal Scream through to 
his productions with Sabres of 
Paradise and Two Lone 
Swordsmen, he's always been 
happiest when adopting the role 
of the outsider, creating his own 
existence and critiquing the 
manifold failings of the 
mainstream when required. 

Moreover, having passed that 
magic figure when life (allegedly) 
begins he shows no sign of letting 
up. The latest TLS album, ‘From 
The Double Gone Chapel’, is a 


dark and bruising monochrome 
trip into a dystopian, post- 
Armageddon netherworld where 
ghoulish rock'n'roll and dirty 
electro dub is the order of the day. 
Leagues away from the clunk and 
clack of identikit contemporary 
electronica, it even features 
Weatherall behind the mic as he 
cuts a swathe through dance 
music's tiresome reliance on 
celebrity guest vocalists. 

In short, some are born with 
character, others have character 
thrust upon them. Andrew 
Weatherall is the former. Cut him 
and he bleeds righteous indignation. 


Why is ‘From The Double Gone 
Chapel’ such a departure? Was it 
a conscious decision to make a 
more live-sounding album? 

“No, it kind of evolved. I'd decided 
the next record should have some 
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vocals of some sort and we didn't 
want to go down the guest 
celebrity route. So I'd been writing 
on bits of paper with just 
paragraphs or just two lines or 
two words written on there with 
ideas for songs. And then my mate 
Nick Burton left his drum kit here 
because he was moving house. So 
we set that up in the little live 
room and then before you know it 
youre recording the drums and 
youre going back to the files to 
find these little tunes that you've 
written and then doing them with 
live instruments, but still with 
electronics. The actual recording 
of it only took a matter of months, 
but getting the experience and 
living the life and writing the 
tunes took two or three years. As 
is usual with us, it's a load of 
happy accidents. We're not trying 
to make a statement. We're not 
saying: ‘This is dead’ or ‘This is the 
next thing’. I've been doing loads 


of interviews recently and I've 


been trying to make the phrase element. The only reaction, I like. That to me is just music. 
‘because we can’ sound really suppose, was against music that's I don't even think of it as electronic 
interesting. That is the bottom more about process than soul.” music because it's that good. But 
line. It’s just a long list of happy electronica, the intelligent music, 
accidents with the final stamp, So you're not bored of IDM or whatever you call it, that 
‘Because we can.” electronica? was becoming process over soul. 
“Oh, I'm bored of electronica, but I found myself listening to loads 
So it’s not a reaction against I'm not bored of electronic music. and loads of ‘tonight, Matthew, we 
being bored with a particular That's the weird thing when will be Autechre’ and just 
way of making music? people say: ‘What do you think of thinking: ‘Hmm, this is 
“No. It's just an added dimension.I electronic music?’ I immediately interesting”’ Interesting is good, 
must have missed a meeting think of the intellectual end of it.I up to a point, but every now and 
where it says if you make music don't think of the arse-shaking, again you want a bit more of a 
with a computer you can't add this — butt-stupid techno music that I visceral thrill.” 
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Were you comfortable doing 

the vocals? 

(Laughs) “No. It took me ages, but I 
had moaned so much about 
celebrity vocalists that I thought if 
I just sit around saying: ‘I'm going 
to do this, I'm not going to do that’ 
and I don't do it, I'm going to look 
more foolish than if I go there and 
it’s rubbish. At least I've walked 
the walk, as well as talked the talk. 
Then one night we did ‘Sex Beat’ 
(a cover of The Gun Club's 
post-punk staple) and it was 
reasonably alright; it was only the 
second or third take, but once I 
broke through that barrier it 
became a lot easier. Doing it live is 
another matter because as soon as 
Warp heard the album, they were 
planning the world tour.” 


Where does the title for the 
album come from? 

“It's from a novel by Jim Dodge 
called ‘Not Fade Away’. It's about a 
guy who’ a repo man for the mob: 
he steals cars, torches them and 
then gets the insurance. Anyway, 
he has to pick up this dead 
woman's car - a white Cadillac - 
and he finds a letter written by 
her to the Big Bopper (one of the 
artists who perished in a plane 
crash with Buddy Holly in 1959). 
The letter explains how this old 
lady wanted the Big Bopper to 
have this car because she loved his 
music. So our hero thinks: ‘Fuck 
this, I'm not going to torch it, this 
is beautiful, I'm going to find out 
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“When you're 
on the Shoom 
dancefloor you're 
not thinking, 
‘Oh, I’m a part 
of British social 
history’ it’s like, 
‘Fuckin’ hell, 
get me some 
more bongos.” 


where the Big Bopper is buried 
and deliver it to his grave’. En 
route he obtains a vintage 
rock'n'roll collection and a record 
player and later he picks up a guy 
called the Reverend Double Gone 
Johnson who’ trying to set up the 
world's first rock'n'roll church. 
They've got a glove compartment 
full of speed tablets which they're 
popping and for four pages they 
discuss names for the world’s first 
rock'n'roll church and, believe me, 
it will keep me in inspiration for 
the rest of my life. 

“It's a sort of mish-mash of that 
kind of imagery and a Sunday 
night I do at The Griffin (a proper 
spit'n'sawdust boozer round the 
corner from his studio, which, 
unbelievably has become the 
coolest watering hole extant). It's a 
country and rock'n'roll night called 


The Double Gone Chapel. A lot of 
the music was part of the 
inspiration for the album so it just 
seemed natural to do it really.” 


Have you gone back to that style 
of music? 

“It never goes away, it's like reggae 
as well. If I need to get that vibe 
back I'll listen to old dub music or 
old rock'n'roll music just to get the 
joy for music back. It’s been that 
way since I was 11 and heard 
‘Runaway’ by Del Shannon on an 
advert for ‘That'll Be The Day’, the 
David Essex film. A couple of 
albums of that is like the good 
medicine, it's like I've relit the fire, 
then I'm ready to listen to 
something a bit more visceral, so I'll 
spend the rest of the day listening 
to hardcore techno records.” 


What do you think of those 
records by DJ Hell, Black Strobe 
and Felix Da Housecat etc that 
fuse a rock'n'roll sensibility 
with dancefloor dynamics? 
“That sound is very round here 
(Shoreditch) innit?” (chuckles) I 
really like Whitey, they probably 
do it the best, and Zongamin are 
absolutely superb. That's what I 
like about this area, there's a 
certain sound, but it does mean 
that for every good example of 
that genre there's going to bea 
load of tosh, you know what I 
mean? But I can only speak for 
around here, I don't know how 
that sound translates elsewhere. | 


get the feeling it does because you 
go and play gigs in Liverpool, 
Newcastle and you play the music 
and there's people there that have 
obviously read their Sleaze Nation 
and their Jockey Slut and gone out 
and bought their black and white 
stripy jersey dress. Fine, I like that, 
as long as the musicality is part of 
it as well. That's what I like about 
the crowd at Haywire (Andrew’s 
long-running night); there are 
dressed up people there but there's 
also loads of soap dodgers. They're 
all there because of the music. I 
love a club with dressed up 
people, but it’s a pretty lame 
atmosphere if all they're interested 
in is just the clothes. The perfect 
club to me is a good looking 
crowd of people, reasonably well 
dressed, but getting off on the 
music. I think that's what went 
wrong with some clubs. The club 
experience itself rather than the 
music became the raison détre. 
Music became almost secondary.” 


What about electroclash? Some 
have accused it of being more 
about the fashion than the 
music, especially at clubs like 
Nag Nag Nag? 

“I think it became more about the 
fashion the more it appeared in 
fashion magazines. It was a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. I don't 
think the kids that went down 
there... they were just reacting 
against the bland, I don't know, 
maybe they just didn’t want to 


wear army trousers and a T-shirt. 
They wanted to look a bit stupid 
and jump around. I don't think it’s 
necessarily a fashion thing. I don't 
think the spark for those clubs 
was fashion, it was fashion and 
music. I would say, especially in 
the case of Nag Nag Nag because I 
know JoJo (DeFregq, one of the 
residents), it was more leaning 
toward music. The music edged it 
over the fashion, but it’s not their 
fault that they're linked to a scene 
and all of a sudden it’s fashion- 
based. I've been to Nag Nag Nag 
and the music is superb. Yeah, 
there's a lot of obvious things and 
obvious sounds running through 
it, but, erm, it was just dirty butt 
music with people wearing silly 
hats (laughs). I've not got a 
problem with that.” 


Do you think it’s funny that the 
artists (Colourbox, Gina X, 23 
Skidoo) you collated on your 
‘Nine O'Clock Drop’ album in 
2000 almost predicted the 
punk-funk, death disco explosion? 
“A lot of people bring that up. It’s 
weird because, again, there was no 
raison détre. That was just my 
mate Sav at Nuphonic asking me if 
I'd do a compilation of the music I 
used to dance to when I first went 
clubbing, the more kind of 
avant-garde, English electronic 
stuff. That's all it was. I can kind of 
sense changes coming but I can 
never put my finger on what 
exactly is going to happen.” 


What about those acts who 
revisit the more mainstream 
pop end of the 80s new wave 
movement? 

“What, like Duran Duran? It's 
irony overload. Just because you 
know something is shit, it doesn't 
stop it being shit. I think that's 
what people have got to realise. 
And there's an alarming amount of 
bands out there who list Duran 
Duran as an influence. It’s like, 
what the fuck? For fuck’s sake, 
stop it. The arse end of a revival is 
always the shit thing. Like the 
rock’nroll revival in the mid-7os, the 
arse end of it was Showaddywaddy. 
Your Scissor Sisters and people 
like that are just Showaddywaddy 
for the 21st century: that's all they 
are. That's all you need to know, 
walk away from the record. That's 
what we're getting, a lot of electro 
Showaddywaddys.” 


What about ‘Pop Idol’ and ‘Fame 
Academy’? 

“Their problem is they tap into the 
ease of fame. That's the total 
raison détre. People are so 
desperate to get out of their 
situation. We're living in dark 
times and people somehow think 
that fame will make them 
invincible from any problems they 
might have, physical, mental or 
whatever. It taps into people's fear 
at a very base level. It’s the same 
with the lottery - it's that 
desperation thing. You're just 
watching desperate people really.” 
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Do we live in a climate of fear? 


“Yeah, it’s stay in your homes, we 
are in control. Read about Posh 
and Becks. Read about Jordan. 
Look at that girl's wobbly breasts. 
Do not leave your homes. Oh, and 
by the way if you do leave your 
homes there are asylum seekers 
and paedophiles waiting to get 
you. Go back into your homes, go 
back inside. It's bogeymen... it's 
giving people opiates and 
bogeymen at the same time. It’s 
genius, absolute genius.” 


Is what you're doing an 

antidote then? 

“It's offering an alternative. I mean, 
some people think that we're 
fighting the fight, but I can't 
operate in that world, musically or 
artistically. We've created our 
system and if people want to use it 
as an antidote to something else 
then that’s good, but we're just 
trying to present what we enjoy 


and what we believe in, whether 
that's making music, playing it or 
running the clubs.” 


Are you pleased that people regard 
you as a sort of elder statesman 
of credible dance music? 

“T think it’s quite funny. Time was 
when I got a bit snotty about it, 
but I think it’s just funny. I'm just 
happy that I was there at an 
important part of British social 
history. I'm not going to deny that 
I'm excited by that. It's great, I just 


wish I'd taken a few more pictures. 


But when your'e on the Shoom 
dancefloor with the smoke going 
off you're not thinking: ‘Oh, I’m a 
part of British social history’. It's 
like: ‘Fuckin’ hell, get me some 
more bongos’.” 


Do you think that 1988 and all 
of that was a pivotal point in 
British social history? Did it 
change things? 


“Erm, yeah. It did in fashion and 
music but I don't know how far it 
went politically. | mean, there 
were a few uprisings, like the poll 
tax, but the more I read about that 
the more shady that becomes and 
I'm a bit questionable as to the 
motives behind it. Yeah, that's the 
only shame - I don't think it had 
the kind of political ramifications 
that '67/'68 had. It was a bit more 
social than political history. It was 
part of a shift in attitudes, but I 
think in the last five years the 
government have got it so back 
under lockdown that any advances 
that might have been made have 
kind of been wiped away.” 


You once said that you were 
glad that you had The Clash 
when you were growing up. Are 
you comfortable with the fact 
that a lot of people probably 
hold you in the same regard? 
“Superbly, supremely comfortable 
with that. Well, wouldn't you be? 
The best example was when I was 
at a festival in France a few years 
ago: I was outside my dressing 
room and the two guys out of Daft 
Punk were outside theirs just up 
from ours. I was just sat there 
with my girlfriend and they kept 
looking over. I was like: ‘Fuckers, 
if they look at me one more time 
I'll go over there and twat the pair 
of them’, and just as aI said that 
one of them came over and said: 
‘Andrew, I would just like to say 
we were just a shit punk group, 
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but then we heard ‘Screamadelica’ 
and now we are here. Thank you 
very much’. And he just sort of 
bowed and went off. There was a 
point when I got a bit up myself 
and was a bit sort of precious 
about it, but then the more that 
kind of thing happened you see 
the funny side. It's good to have 
something to be proud of. Even if 
that was the only record I was 
ever involved with it's not a bad 
one to be part of, is it?” 


What's your take on the concept 
of downloads? 

“Oh, don't get me started. See, I 
don't listen to computer files, call 
me old-fashioned, but I want a 
three-dimensional object even if 
it's a CD. When I've heard files 
played they're alright on an iPod 
or something like that, but it's just 
not a world I’m interested in. I’ve 
never been interested in the world 
of personal stereos. I like listening 
to the world too much. When 
Walkmans came out I had one for 
a fortnight and thought they were 
rubbish because I wanted to hear 
what people were saying. That's 
when you pick up ideas, even 
rhythmic ideas. Walking along the 
street and cars going by... the 
rhythm of life is just more 
interesting than your own 
personal soundtrack to your life in 
a Nick Hornsby style (affects cut 
glass accent): ‘Oh, what am I going 
to get next? Oh it's Television. 
Great’. It's kind of unfair for me to 


comment because I tend to come 
across as a bit of a Luddite, but I'm 
not at all. Technology is there to 
be used, but it's when it takes over 
and you've got the entire 
soundtrack to your life in 
something the size of a cigarette 
packet. The more choice you've got 
it actually makes you impatient 
because you're always wondering 
what's coming up next. The 
soundtrack to your life is the 
fucking rain and buses and people 
saying mad shit and mad cassettes 
in cab rides. It's not your entire 
record collection in a fucking 
cigarette packet in your top 
pocket, I'm sorry.” 


You don't have an iPod then? 
“Yeah I love them. I've got a red 
one and a green one (laughs). No, I 
don't. I do not possess one.” 


Do you ever wonder where you 
would be if you had taken the 
superstar DJ route a la Paul 
Oakenfold and Norman Cook? 
(Laughs) “I'd be desperately 
unhappy with an even bigger 
cocaine habit than I've got at 

the moment.” 


Do you ever run into 

these people? 

“No. It's different worlds. It’s like 
asking me what the fucking 
weather is like on Pluto. It's a 
totally different world, but that's 
not to say they don't enjoy their 
world, all I'm saying is I couldn't 


enjoy that world. They would 
probably hate my world as well, 
that's what makes us different 
people, that’s just the way it goes. 
I'm not demeaning these people; 
people always ask me about them, 
expecting me to launch into a 
tirade of bitter abuse or 
something, but they've created 
their own system as equally as I 
have. It's just that we're at different 
ends of the spectrum.” 


Are you happy with the path 
that you have chosen? 

“Yeah, I wouldn't change anything. 
I was talking about this to a friend 
of mine the other day and she's 
quite a sort of fatalist, whereas I'm 
a bit more of a random moleculist. 
If Id have changed a millisecond 
of the last 15 years I wouldn't be in 
the position I'm in now, which is 
reasonably happy making what I 
think is good music and still 
surprising people.” 


So you regret nothing? 
(Laughs) “No, rien.” 


This article first appeared in 
Jockey Slut in May 2004 


Slut Smalls 


by Richard Hector-Jones 


Back in 1999, | had a little 7-inch label that was run 
out of Jockey Slut magazine when it was still based 
in Manchester. It was way cool at the time. The label 
was called Slut Smalls and we got to put out a 
diverse selection of songs from folk such as The 
Dirtbombs, Jon Spencer Blues Explosion, 808 State, 
Jega and Andy Votel. 

I'd known Andrew since about 1990, mainly via 
Justin Robertson and working in Eastern Bloc when 
him and our dear friend Jeff Barrett came in with test 
pressings of Primal Scream's ‘Loaded’. They were 
both dressed a bit like Laurence Llewelyn-Bowen, 
which seemed to be the Balearic rock'n'roll look of 
the day. They certainly stood out amongst the acid 
house neer-do-well that used to frequent the shop. 

Many years later I approached Andrew to give mea 
record for free, and for fun, for the label. There was 
no money to be made out of 7-inch singles, probably 
still isn't - and he was up for it. 

This was largely because the magazine had a good 
heart and had rightfully supported Andrew for years. 
Plus he knew that I'd also got Detroit's finest flipping 
garage band The Dirtbombs to give me a song too. 
Which is still brilliant but that’s another story. 

Andrew also did a live DJ soundtrack to a 
screening of FW Murnau’ ‘Nosferatu’ I'd curated 
with Jockey Slut at Manchester's arthouse cinema, 


The Cornerhouse. He played beautiful music over the 
silent film to a rapt audience that I still remember 
vividly to this day, finishing beatifically with Leila's 
‘Space Love’. Stupidly, I never recorded it and to me it 
was to me one of his finest moments. Utter artistry. 

Anyway, Andrew delivered two really short, 
succinct Two Lone Swordsmen tracks to fit on one 
side of a 7-inch single. A minute each. They were 
great. Still are. Really trashy. The kind of effortless 
one-take wonders that kept his music so alive for so 
many years. Bash out an idea, move on. 

And here's where it gets even more Andrew. 

What I didn't know - and he clearly did - was that 
someone at Jockey Slut (not a writer there, I hasten to 
add) had taken on the job of ghostwriting a Pete Tong 
weekly rave column for The Sun or the Mirror - one 
of the daily papers with a red top. So, he named the 
two tracks ‘Have You Ever Wondered Who Really 
Writes The Tabloids’ Club Columns? (Parts 1 & 2). 

Direct. Wry. Sharp. Uncompromising. Observant. 

That really fucking tickled me then. And still does now. 


UNBREAKABLE 
SILENT SURFACE. 
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found hims¢ midst of a 
creative purple patch: After being: 
part of the band Sabres 2 


Paradise and:duo Two Lone SA 


Swordsmen = and renowned for 
twiddling the:knobs on Primal 
Scream's ‘Screamadelica’ nearly 20 
years ago — he has finally released 
a solo album, under his own name. 

It’s called ‘A Pox On The 
Pioneers’ and it’s very good 
indeed, running the gamut of 
styles you might expect from a 
man well versed in everything 
from techno and Balearic beat to 
rockabilly and The Clash. He has 
also found time to produce the 
excellent second Fuck Buttons 
album and another volume of 
electronic dance in Andrew 
Weatherall vs The Boardroom. 

He is still in demand as a 
techno DJ of repute and, as an 


engaging raconteur with a huge 


record collection, has naturally 
found a slot on BBC Radio 6 


“Music every month. Today, he 


raves of a Hank Williams song 
about a pig farmer he cannot wait 
to play to the nation. Though far 
from being a Luddite, the 
46-year-old still cannot bring 
himself to join Twitter and is a 
fierce advocate of record 
shopping over downloading. “You 
never know what you might find 
in the racks when you flick 
through,” he argues. 

Sartorially he is currently 
leaning towards the Edwardian 
period, and today opts for flat cap 
and braces. He twiddles with his 
moustache while he stubs his fag 
out on a nearby table surface in 
his studio which is a jumble sale 
pile up of sonic detritus and his 
hand-printed posters. 
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What made you think that now, 
after 20 years in this game, it was 
time for your first solo album? 
“Because I've always been 
pressured by management and 
people selling my product to put it 
out under my own name. | always 
thought it was obvious that people 
who saw Sabres of Paradise or 
Two Lone Swordsmen knew it 
was me. As I found out 20 years 
too late the vast majority of people 
don't make that connection. So it's 
partly commercial pressure but 
also because I’m writing the bare 
bones of the songs, initial melody 
lines and rhythmic ideas. 

“L asked all concerned (his 
co-producers and engineers) if 
they had any qualms about calling 
this a solo record and they said, It 
is your record, we may have 
contributed and helped out with 
the odd middle eight but it is your 
record. There's a trail of 
disgruntled recording engineers 
who feel hard done by over the 
last 20 years by DJs taking the 
glory and I never wanted to be like 
that. It’s also comprised of 
personal songs and lacks celebrity 
guests - apart from Mr Robert 
Gillespie who sings backing on 
one track.” 


There's a song called ‘Fail We 
May, Sail We Must’. Is that 
something you've lived by? 

“I suppose so. That was handily 
encapsulated by a fisherman I met 
in County Cork. This young lad 


picked me up for the gig and he 
was 21 and a trawlerman. He 
wanted to know about the 
glamourous world of DJing, to 
which I said: ‘It’s bollocks, it's 
discos. Tell me tales of the sea.’ He 
told me about being 18 in a force 
nine gale, his father, the captain, 
broke his leg so he had to captain 
the ship. I was thinking, I couldn't 
even look after myself at that age 
let alone a trawler boat in a force 
nine gale. I asked him if there 
were times when he got up in the 
morning and he couldn't be arsed? 
And he said: ‘Fail we may, sail we 
must.’ Which led to me spending 
hundreds of pounds and a lot of 
pain having it tattooed up the 
sides of my arms. I've got a pretty 
good work ethic and sometimes 
you have a heavy night and want 
to phone in poorly but if this guy 
can captain a ship in a force nine 
gale I'm sure I can get up and 
spend two hours in a disco.” 


Did you seek out more tales like 
that for the album? 

“T've always had a fascination with 
historical stories. Before meeting 
him I was reading about tales of 
failed explorers. The crux of the 
song ‘Fail We May, Sail We Must’ I 
had written, but I didn't have a 
chorus. So that sealed it. I had 
been reading of failed polar 
expeditions. Tales of heroic failure 
in general. I had read all the tales 
of heroic rock'n'roll failures and 
rock'n'roll deaths so I started 


reading a lot of tales of failed 
adventures, some that ended in 
death and I got the same feelings. 
But fuck these people died, it's like 
they died for my sins, the more 
they suffered the more powerful 
the rock'nroll voodoo is. These 
people were probably thinking, I 
wish I hadn't travelled this path. 
I'm thinking, I'm glad they 
travelled that path as it's giving me 
real strength and inspiration. The 
true cost of heroic failure is what 
the album's about. While I was 
getting the album together I had 
the immense pleasure of spending 
the weekend with Mr Billy 
Childish, a very good raconteur 
who summed his ethos up about 
gentlemen mountaineers: ‘If you 
climb up Everest with oxygen it's 
cheating.’ I'm climbing a mountain 
with no equipment. I know I'm 
going to fail but there's something 
more heroic about it. It’s foolhardy 
but very admirable.” 


Are the tracks autobiographical? 
“Some are thinly veiled 
descriptions of me.” 


When did you last do the walk 
of shame which gives one of the 
tracks its title? 

“I did the drive of shame. I was in 
Japan. I vowed to keep my head 
together but there's nothing like 
standing in front of 6,000 people 
as I did at one of the gigs to make 
you want to take drugs and drink 
alcohol. I played about three 


records and this guy asked me if | 
needed anything and I said: ‘No, 
no, yes. Get me a bottle of vodka.’ I 
downed it in two hours. I had 
about two hours’ kip and had to 
get up. There's something about 
Japan that makes you want to be 
ultra-polite and throwing up ina 
plastic bag or on the street would 
be frowned upon. There was this 
terrible drive from the hotel to the 
spotlessly clean bullet train. I 
didn't want to be the guy in the 
corner throwing up. I managed to 
keep it together with copious 
amounts of water.” 


How about the track Miss Rule? 
“I was doing one of my rock’nroll 
nights. One of these lads came and 
said hello and they had a very 
pretty, dolly bird with them. Very 
glam. The guys went to the bar 
and I got talking to this girl. She 
said she loved my music and that 
her brother had played her all my 
music when she was 14. I 
apologised saying: ‘That's big 
brothers for you. You probably 
wanted to listen to the Spice Girls. 
She said: ‘Oh no. I loved it. I think 
it's what made me go bad. I asked 
what she did and she said she was 
a glamour model. She was part of 
the Nuts, Zoo, galaxy. She was 
very clued up and aware of what 
she was doing and that's what that 
song's about.” 


I read you have got the second 
album nearly done already? 


“I’m suspicious 
of anyone over 
the age of 14 who 
uses Twitter.” 


“We've got 11 tracks already. Two 
of the tracks were written for Pox 
but didn't make the cut for 
dynamic reasons, they stuck out 
sonically. I may put one of those 
tracks out on seven-inch, that 
suggestion went down well with 
the office. They are loss leaders 
now. They are better than a file, 
you can hold it in your hand. 
They're a classic bridge between 
the old world and the new.” 


Was the Fuck Buttons album 
recorded here? 

“It was indeed on that very table 
there (indicates to what looks like 
a Black & Decker work bench). It 
was recorded in three days. I 
asked them to play the tracks live 
three times. First time you are 
warming up, second time you've 
nailed it, third time you want to 
be a bit more twiddly and usually 
what we did was take the second 
and third take and found the best 
bits from each one. Then after that 
it was just sonic manipulation. It 
was their second album so no 
point in a radical move in a new 
direction, which they didn't want 
anyway. | think I got the gig 


because when | was asked what | 
would do I said not a great deal. 
We brought out the harmonics 
their equipment couldn't explore. 
We added a bit rhythmically too. 
Most of the reviews have been 
very astute. Rough charm, but 
smoothed out and a bit bigger.” 


You have both gone on record as 
saying the experience was very 
intense? 

“Imagine listening to that every 
day for 12 hours for a month. I get 
people who have played it once 
and think it's intense. When I was 
a younger man I used to work on 
building sites and I'd be tired, 
drained but satisfied, after doing a 
hard day's graft and it was a 
similar feeling working on that. I 
felt like I'd been hod carrying. I 
think they felt the same, not that 
they've ever had a proper job, the 


loveable rascals!” 


How has your attitude to DJing 
changed over the years? 

“I'm a lot more professional. I treat 
it like a job. For many years it 
wasn't as I thought it wouldn't last. 
Even when (Primal Screams) 
‘Loaded’ was out I was going for 
job interviews. 25 years ago 
economically it was different, you 
could take a couple of months off 
doing something different and 
then sail into a job. It was the 
summer of ‘88, so I just thought I 
would DJ that summer, earn some 
money then after the winter do 
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something else. But it just kept 
going on. I always had the attitude 
that I might pack it in, five years 
ago I realised I wasn't going to do 
anything else. I had qualms about 
saying it’s a job because that 
sounds like you don't love doing it. 
It just means turning up on time, 
not pricing yourself out of the 
market, not being so out of it you 
cant do the job properly. There's a 
Mark E Smith quote about how 
people don't want to call rock'n'roll 
a job but if youre doing it properly 
it's the hardest job in the world. I 
think because I love it so much I 
have to treat it like a job as I don't 
want to fuck it up. Besides I can't 
do anything else, [ wouldn't survive 
a day on a building site now.” 


Did you play at the recent Boy’s 
Own reunion? 

“T did, I was the not-that-much of 
a mystery guest. It was strange, 
the walk from the front door to 
the DJ booth was like how a 
drowning man must feel as his 
whole life flashes before him. It 
was very dark and faces from 20 
years ago loomed out of the 
darkness to say hello. It wasn't a 
nostalgia fest. Obviously one of 
the rooms was like that but I said 
to Terry (Farley) I don't want to do 
a Stars on 45 Balearic mega mix 
and he said play what you want to 
play, that's what you've always 
done. I had to leave after my set 
because I was having five 
conversations at once, everyone 
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was very uplifted and jubilant 
shall we say and I thought I'd end 
up appearing rude to people. So I 
had a great time, had a double 
brandy and then I left.” 


Tell me about the art exhibition 
of your handmade prints you 
want to do? 

‘I've been speaking with my agent 
and there's a night in Newcastle 
where they are mixing artwork 
with music and they want me to 
show some of my work. I used to 
do some for Wrong Meeting (his 
club night with Ivan Smagghe) 
which was a great idea until 
people realised I'd done them and 
they were hand printed so they 
wouldn't last two minutes. I did 
this girl on a motorcycle print, a 
6os thing and we got a call to the 
office and this girl said her 
boyfriend was going past the T 
Bar on his way to work on his 
motorbike and he loved the poster 
so much he didn't take any notice 
of the traffic that had stopped in 
front of him, went up the back of a 
car and ended up in intensive care. 
She said: ‘He's alright now but I'd 
like to get him the poster.’ I 
thought, fuck, imagine that, you 
come out of a coma and someone 
shows you a copy of the thing that 
landed you in intensive care.” 


Am I right in thinking you don't 
use Twitter? 

“What do you reckon? I've not got 
the time in the day. There's too 


many books I haven't read or art 
exhibitions I haven't seen to tell 
people how many times I've been 
to the toilet that day. I know I 
shouldn't judge people, as there are 
people I really like and when | 
find out they tweet I question 
their existence. Stephen Fry 
springs to mind. I'm suspicious of 
anyone over the age of 14 who 
Twitter. It strikes me as really 
juvenile. I'm from a generation 
that if you are up to something 
you kept it within a tight circle, 
you didnt tell everyone you 
wouldn't be in your house at 
7.30pm. Youre giving people the 
opportunity to either rob you or 
take the piss out of you. Now you 
write your most personal thoughts 
down and share with the world. 
Culturally we're more about 
confession. I guess the British have 
always been a bit buttoned up but 
come on, let's unbutton one button, 
not rip open our entire shirt.” 


Who takes longest to get 

ready in the morning, you or 
your partner? 

“Tt's a close run thing. It's neck and 
neck but because she puts on 
makeup... mind you there is an 
amount of moustache twiddling 
and waxing but she takes longer.” 


This article first appeared on 
dummymag.com in 2010 
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Weatherall captained many ships over the years 
from the banging Sabresonic, through the rock'n'roll 
Sunday night Double Gone Chapel to the low bpm 
count of A Love From Outer Space. He also helmed 
his own French festival Convenanza which, along 
with ALFOS, will continue his legacy. 


Sabresonic 

Happy Jaxx, 1993-1994 

Sabresonic II 

EC1 1995 

“Tom (Rowlands) and I used to love it and would go 
most weeks. The music was very hard and seemed 
very connected to Fat Cat records - Alex Knight used 
to DJ - good techno music. There would be 
interesting warm ups like Bob Jones, or there might 
be dub reggae. Given how heavy the music was it 
was a very sociable club, there was a real sense of 
community including a strange combination of 
things like Bastard Bunny and the whole Lord Sabre 
thing (hed also personally handwrite the broadsheets 
to say which upcoming DJs were playing). Wed get 
there early and prop up the bar. It was like a grimy 
box, greasy walls, exposed brick and iron along these 
series of archways. That part of London in the early 
gos was pretty run down. It was quite misty as steam 
was coming off people. I always remember Terry 
Farley being there even though it wasn't really his 
music. Hed say it was ‘hard but fair’. 

“We met Adam Smith and Noah Clark there too 
(who went on to create the visuals for the Chemical 
Brothers). I remember seeing Richie Hawtin play 
who was amazing. But the main event was always 
Weatherall. Andrew would create incredibly intense 
moments when he DJed that could stay with the 
listener for ages. Hearing Koenig Cylinders’ ‘Carousel’ 
on the sound system at Sabresonic, as the sweat rose 
from the crowd... I believe there's a few people dotted 
around London still trying to take it in. It felt very 
new and very different to progressive and Italian 
house and attracted a variety of Fat Cat techno heads, 
Japanese girls and squat culture clubbers. 

“He asked us (The Chemical Brothers, then known 
as The Dust Brothers) to play live and we didn’t want 
to be on the stage, so we found a cubby hole above 
the cloakroom. It was the first live gig we did and 
Weatherall was very encouraging. I'm sure the sound 
and light people were annoyed we were at the other 


“He asked us to play live 
and we didn’t want to be 
on the stage, so we found a 
cubby hole above the 
cloakroom.” Ed Simons 


end of the room to the DJ but it kind of worked, 
though not everyone was aware of what was going 
on. We played the remixes wed done like the Leftfield 
and Lionrock ones, ‘Chemical Beats’ and ‘Song To The 
Siren’. The track that became ‘3 Little Birdies Down 
Beats’ was recorded at that show. We played for about 
25 minutes. That was long enough for The Jesus and 
Mary Chain, so we felt it was long enough for us.” 
Ed Simons 


“I first met Andrew at Raphael in Windsor, a clothes 
shop where a young football casual like me would go 
to buy their Armani jumpers. Andrew would have 
the desire to dress you, he was fanatical about 
clothing. I used to follow Gilles Peterson around and 
was into the jazz scene, but my mates would go out 
and take E and would bang on about the scene and 
this DJ Andy Weatherall. I said I knew an Andrew 
Weatherall that used to sell clothes but didn't think it 
could be the same guy. They begged me to go toa 
Boy's Own party and I bumped into him straight 
away and we reconnected. He gave me his number 
and that was the beginning of a ten-year relationship, 
which included running the clubs for around five of 
those years. Later, Nina (Walsh) lived in the same 
house as my girlfriend on Landor Road in Clapham 
in the early 90s. Andrew had a place in Battersea but 
we all regularly ended up there. Andrew seemed to 
store his records in the hallway, it was just full of his 
records. He joked that he got tired of buying the 
takeaways and somebody else needed to help pay 
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their way so if we started a club night maybe they 
could pitch in. He also didn't have the time or 
inclination to find a venue, for example, so that's how 
I got involved as the promoter. When we stumbled 
upon Happy Jaxx it had a really brutal, full-on sound 
system and it suited the purpose we were aiming for. 
We foolishly started a weekly club which was hard 
work and we ran Sabresonic for a year. It was very 
eclectic, whether it was Adrian Sherwood, Leftfield, 
Richie Hawtin or the Dust Brothers playing live 
above the toilets. It attracted a crowd of people wide 
open to these musical possibilities. Everyone left 
there pretty dishevelled, it was not for the faint- 
hearted. How did it end? The end of everything we 
ever did was always Andrew who would run out of 
steam and want to wrap things up. He was always 
moving forwards. | can't remember the genesis of 
Sabresonic 2 at the EC1 but we did that monthly and 
we continued with guests like Global 
Communication. The final night had LTJ Bukem, so it 
was still eclectic but the music was more pointed. 
Techno had changed and the atmosphere was 
different and the environment was different, it was 
one big room, one sound system and it went longer 
— until 6am. There's so much I owe to Andrew, he 
helped me get my first job in the music industry and 
running Sabresonic at Happy Jaxx helped me raise 
the deposit for my first home.” 

Dean O'Connor 


“T built up a genuine rapport with Weatherall in the 
store (Fat Cat). 1 was a raver and he liked my energy. 


I'd play a set on a Saturday morning to all the kids 
who had been up all night in the clubs and youd 
clear the cash out of their pockets pretty quickly. He 
just asked me one day if I'd be interested in playing a 
set at this new night. I thought I'd be on with five 
other DJs but it was just me and him on the opening 
night and I ended up playing for three hours. He'd 
never heard me Dj, it was a leap of faith just based on 
buying records off me. 1 became a regular punter at 
Happy Jaxx, great parties. When that club closed he 
asked me to be the resident at Sabresonic 2.” 

Alex Knight 


Bloodsugar 

The Blue Note, 1996-1997 

“T went to Sabresonic as a punter and it would be 
exciting to see him in the club, hed even sometimes 
be on the door. I approached him after giving him a 
knowing glance, ‘Alright mate’. As the club went on | 
became a regular and so wed talk more often. With 
Sabresonic 2 I'd give him tapes to listen to. | became 
friends with the journalist Ben Turner who had 
asked me for a mixtape. He put me in a section of 
Muzik magazine called Bedroom Bedlam and I 
mentioned I went to Sabresonic. Andrew was really 
chuffed I'd mentioned his night and I gave him a tape 
to check out. 

“There was a night I couldn't go to and Andrew 
told my mates that he liked the tape. He told me at 
the last Sabresonic 2 that when he came back witha 
new night I'd be a resident with him and Alex. I got 
an invite to the office on Dean Street when they were 
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Terrace - Bassi(n)c 

Plastikman - Spastik 

Ron Trent - Altered States 

Koenig Cylinders - Carousel 
Vapourspace - Gravitational Arch of 10 


Killing Joke - Requiem (A Floating Leaf Always Reaches the Sea Dub) 


Vainqueur - Lyot (Maurizio Mix) 

The Dust Brothers - Song To The Siren 
Bandulu - Prescence 

Paul Weller - 


Kosmos (Lynch Mob Bonus Beats - Full Version) 
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above a strip place. They told me about Bloodsugar 
then and that it was going to be at the Blue Note in 
Shoreditch, an area which was dead at the time. I'd 
drive up from the suburbs and leave my car 
somewhere all weekend. It was a family environment 
and a lot of similar people from Sabresonic came 
down. It was a lot smaller than EC1 with a small bar 
upstairs and basement downstairs. You could go on 
your own but youd bump into people and see where 
the night would take you, throw your chips into the 
air and see where they'd land. 

“David Holmes played, Bob Jones, Grand Central 
boys, Rub A Dub shop boys... the guests always 
played in the bar which was a respite from the 
techno. I came out of hip hop really and could hear 
that Andrew was using the beats on things like his 
remix of James’ ‘Come Home’ or the early stuff he did 
with Hugo Nicholson. So at Bloodsugar wed play 
things like Mobb Deep and a lot of instrumental hip 
hop records. I usually warmed up, though it was 
busy from the get-go and rammed by 11pm. And 
there was always an after party.” 

Rick Hopkins 


“Bloodsugar was a refining of the original Sabresonic. 
Andrew realised you build a residency and audience 
through the residents and how they play. EC1 was 
one big dark room and not the best environment for 
all the records wed play there. So at Bloodsugar we 
had the two floors of the Blue Note and in the bar 
area we could move between the floors to play hip 
hop, dub and jazz funk. Downstairs was the killer, 
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Primal Scream - Stuka (Two Lone Swordsmen remix) 


hot sweaty room which was phenomenal. There was 
an energy in that club that didn't exist in the previous 
two venues because of the continuity of the DJs and 
sound. We all fed off each other. If Rick had a good 
night I had to up my game and then Andrew would 
come on and have to raise the roof. We had a steady 
clientele who came to all the gigs. The clubs he put 
his name to were about what he was into at that 
particular time and those DJs that excited him, rather 
than the wider scene, which was really refreshing.” 
Alex Knight 


“Sav Remzi was keen to have us at the Blue Note and 
we took the last Friday night. Bloodsugar was a more 
groove orientated night after Sabresonic’s more 
metallic edge. The music started to slow down a bit 
and Andrew got more into deep house which he'd 
play downstairs with Alex. It was a hugely enjoyable 
night, it felt like we knew what we were doing by 
then and the place was run more professionally. I 
didn't have to put any drapes up thankfully. Andrew 
loved to DJ so would probably have rather DJed all 
night long, but he embraced booking guests as there 
was so much exciting talent at the time. We never 
needed to cram a bill with guests though, hed much 
rather programme an overarching mood to the 
evening. He was so versatile he could adjust to 
whoever played before him. It ran for a year - or 
maybe 13 nights - and it got to the point where we 
felt it was enough and we were always keen to end 
ona high.” 

Dean O'Connor 


Underground Resistance - Electronic Warfare (The Machines) 


Aaron Carl - Crucified 

Deanne Day - The Long First Friday 

Global Communications - The Way/The Deep 

Nimbus Quartet - Hep Cat Speaketh 

Pub - Lick 

Carl Craig - The Climax (Basic Channel Reshape) 
Robotic Movement - Find Yourself (instrumental dub) 
Kenlou - The Bounce 
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“I recall being on the dancefloor of the Blue Note for 
Bloodsugar having fun with friends. Then out of 
nowhere I was locked in, he was working these 
tripped-out percussion sounds for ages bringing 
them in and out of the mix, the room was screaming 
during this. I asked him what the record was, and he 
showed me a one-sided orange vinyl dub-plate of 
Reel Houze's ‘The Chance’ (DJD's Dubplate Re-Dub). I 
tracked it down and Tom and I played this record 
pretty much every night of The Social at Turnmills 
for a few years. Just one of so many records and 
experiences that only he could create.” 

Ed Simons 


Haywire Sessions 

Various venues, 1995-2007 

“Haywire was a product of the rhubarb triangle; 
electro, techno and bass. Quality electronics were 
guaranteed. The name Haywire came from 
transmitting, connecting, disrupting. Before the club 
nights, Haywire began in the early 90s. We built 
websites for creatives and record labels, building 
communities, selling records, putting out our own 
records and booking out DJs. Throwing the odd 
shindig was a natural progression. 

“It was held in various vice dens over the decade. 
We were seemingly partial to the odd basement, 
which had to be run by people who felt the love of 
music. From humble beginnings in a small Leeds 
basement we swung by Coventry, took in some 
off-grid locations and our Shoreditch highlights were 
at the Fortress (that was one hell of crazy time!) then 


“Haywire was like being 
at a free party. It was 
pretty lawless, magical, 
easy vibes, a bit like 
Berlin.” Keith Tenniswood 


Bridge & Tunnel, T Bar, 93 Feet East and Corsica 
Studios. We also had a residency at Fabric and The 
Loft in Barcelona. 

“Our regulars were Daz Quayle, Keith Tenniswood, 
Richard Fearless, Matt Carter, Rick Hopkins, Bass 
Junkie, Dexorcist, Sherman and we attracted a 
discerning crowd. There were so many great clubs 
around at that time, it was a blast for sure. While the 
music may have been at the edgier end of the 
spectrum it was a diverse crowd and proved that girls 
loved machine funk too. Andrew often commented 
on that. Can I remember any memorable incidents? 
Blimey, too many, and to quote Mr W: ‘Jah willing, 
will never be told’ 

“But here's a few: John Peel brought his son along 
to one of the early ones in Leeds, I think it was after 
the Peel/Wedding Present interview he did. There 
was a dustbin full of ‘rockstar soup’ on the dancefloor 
and let's just say everyone was in high spirits. 
Ectomorph blew up their gear before their live show, 
they still pulled it off though. Another time 
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Anthony Rother - Don’t Stop the Beat 
Egyptian Lover - I Need a Freak 

Semblance Factor - Autofreak (Selway remix) 
Electronome - Een Drumcomputer & Een Synthesizer 
Simulant - Access Future Audio 

Vitalic - Le Rock 01 

Dexter - Intruder 

Drexcyia - Wavejumper 

Sons of Slough - Toxic Friend 

Two Lone Swordsmen - Brootle 
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HAYWIRE. ALL PHOTOS: DEBBIE BRAGG 


was when Silicon Scally was playing live at the 
Fortress, and the place is pumping. Then - in the 
middle of his set - a girl clambers on stage, crawls 
over his kit, starts tapping at the touchscreen on his 
synth, and asks him if she can check her emails. 

“Whenever Tokyo Windbag, Radioactive Man, and 
Andrew were on the same bill was always eventful. 
For instance, September 2001, Haywire at 93 Feet 
East, we held a Rotters Golf Club tournament which 
involved building a putting green outside on the 
terrace. Suitable attire was donned by all attendees 
for an early tee off. The judging panel scored on style, 
swagger and delivery. A raucous affair, but two hours 
later the winner was presented with the RGC cup 
and then off into the ‘clubhouse’ with Andrew DJing 
and Radioactive Man live. And then there was the 
time we had the full Haywire Coastal Assault Squad 
loaded on to the bus at Scrutton Street HQ heading 
for the Dedbeat Weekender. To say things had got out 
of hand by Commercial Street would be an 
understatement. 

“Tt was always colourful. We were all set for a 
cracking Bank Holiday weekend at Jaxx on Crucifix 
Lane. The venue was a dry hire and wed pulled out 
all the stops, no expense spared, with a full-on day 
loading in sound and tech. The Two Lone 
Swordsman soundcheck rocked and everyone was 
hyped. There were queues around the block and the 
drinks were flowing. Rick Hopkins and Big Vern 
Burns DJed and Battant played live. Two Lone 
Swordsmen were due on stage, standing by at 
11.30pm. Then there was a power outage throughout 


AMANDA BURTON’S HAYWIRE TOP 10 

Essit Musique - Essit Musique 

IF - Space Invaders Smoking Grass 
Sloop Dee J - Culture Cruncher [Beach Boys Bootleg] 
Jackal & Hyde - Beyond 

Basic Units - Explode 

TLS - Brootle [Simulant mix] 

Decal - Superscum 

Keith Tucker - Brace Yourself 

The Parallax Corporation - Cocodisco 
Anthony Rother - Little Computer People 
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London Bridge, taking out the station and all the 
arches. SE1 plunged into darkness. Despite efforts 
from the nearby pub to run a genny over the road we 
had no choice but to wrap it up. Gutted. The crowd 
were as incredible as ever. 

“Why did Haywire come to an end? Like all good 
things have to. And we all got to go home with a full 
bag of marbles. Just.” 

Amanda Burton 


“Haywire's main venue in London was the Fortress in 
Shoreditch but they moved venues quite a lot. The 
golden years were at Fortress 2. It was like being at a 
free party. It was pretty lawless, magical, easy vibes, a 
bit like Berlin. The music was still quite banging but 
there was a lot more electro and breakbeat. Andrew 
used to say electro was techno’s older brother. They 
booked quite a diverse line up, him and Amanda 
(Burton). It would always end up banging though 
with people like Cristian Vogel. Andrew was aware it 
could become a sausage fest so they would try and 
book women often like Ellen Allien or Battant. 

“The crowd was really up for it, whatever Andrew 
did he had an amazing following. The crew back 
from the Sabresonic days onwards would come 
down. He'd have Aphex Twin phoning up for a guest 
list. We used to all carry-on afterwards, though 
Andrew would usually go home at the end of the 
night. We were all a good 10 years younger than him 
so would carry on ‘til Monday morning. Shoreditch 
was going nuts back then, we used to go to The 
Foundry run by Gimpo, the KLF associate, which 


kind of became the Haywire after party venue for a 
good few years. We were also offered a regular 
monthly at Fabric in room two which had a good 
vibe too with amazing sound so it carried on there 
for a while.” 

Keith Tenniswood 


Double Gone Chapel 

The Griffin, 2004-2007 

“Myself, my brother and Andrew had been out 
somewhere and we ended up coming back to my 
house. I began playing records and Andrew must 
have liked what I played. Not long after he called me 
up to say he was starting a new monthly club and 
would I like to play? I was flattered and surprised. 
The Chapel was on a Sunday afternoon once a month 
at The Griffin pub in Shoreditch. The Griffin was an 
old Victorian pub with sticky carpets. I was basically 
the warm-up and would play country, bluegrass and 
honky tonk. I was technically rubbish. More than 
once Andrew raised an eyebrow when I turned the 
music down when a friend came over to chat. Or I'd 
regularly play the records at the wrong speed as | got 
more inebriated. 

“It's funny because when I first heard of Andrew 
in the gos I lived in a housing co-op in Islington and 
I never got into electronic music. Everyone in the 
house went raving to Sabresonic and I was into 
country music and playing Billy Joe Spears. I felt like 
a bit of an oddball. So the irony to be asked to play 
country records with Weatherall 10 years later... I had 
friends who would've given their right arm to do it. 


Our paths crossed occasionally - my brother is a DJ 
and has a band Death In Vegas (Richard Fearless) - so 
I'd bump into Andrew at gigs and clubs. 

“The Chapel was such a brilliant night. It was like 
being on an old fashioned carousel. I'd get there when 
it was light and things were turning slowly and by 
the end it just got faster, more raucous and finally 
youd spin off into the night. Andrew would arrive at 
the Griffin looking immaculate having already played 
at clubs over the weekend in Berlin, or somewhere in 
Europe. His hair was short, slicked back and he was 
always impeccably dressed. We'd have a polite chat 
when he arrived - about books, films, but often about 
the music as I'd be pulling out records. No matter 
how obscure the records I played he usually knew 
them, his knowledge was astounding on all music. 

“But I had this cover of ‘It’s All Over Baby Blue’ by 
Leroy Van Dyke and he‘ not heard it. He had people 
from London to Glasgow looking for it. | got him an 
original 45 from Beano’s in Croydon, this amazing 
record shop that was four floors of vinyl with 
listening booths and a room dedicated to 45s. Hed 
always turn the volume up when he started playing 
after me and it would go completely nuts. There 
wasn't so much dancing but a lot of staggering about 
and swaying. There'd be people there who had been 
up all weekend. He'd usually end playing the Rhythm 
Of Life by Sammy Davis Jr. and it was like being in a 
crazy musical, everyone glassy-eyed, grinning and 
singing along. I used to book the day off work 
following the Double Gone Chapel.” 

Fiona Maguire 
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Nitty Gritty Dirt Band - Nashville Blues 
Leroy Van Dyke - It’s All Over Baby Blue 
Bobbie Gentry - Fancy 

Old & In the Way - Wild Horses 

Johnny Cash - South Wind 

Dolly Parton - Jolene 

Gram Parsons - A Song For You 

Hank Williams - Ramblin’ Man 

Buck Owens - Rhythm & Booze 

Conway Twitty - Make Me Know Your Mine 
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“I first met Andrew on a staircase at a house party in 
Maidenhead in 1988, where we chatted about Ken 
Kesey and the Merry Pranksters. By then, Andrew 
was already well established as a DJ. Having 
befriended me, he took me under his wing. He gave 
me his phone number and encouraged me to ring 
him whenever I wanted to be where he was playing. 
This proved to be the gateway to a euphoric, 
inspiring cavalcade of unforgettable nights. By the 
end of 1993, I'd started taking Keith Tenniswood 
along with me, which led to Andrew employing him 
as an engineer at Sabresonic. 

“After Andrew moved operations from Sabresonic 
to Keith's flat on Chiswick High Road, and Sabres of 
Paradise evolved into Two Lone Swordsman, he 
relocated to Scrutton Street in Shoreditch and 
established the Rotters Golf Club studio. By now, I 
was DJing the backrooms at a lot of Andrew's events. 
He clearly saw something in me and gave me the 
keys to the studio, which I looked after at weekends 
for him and Keith. His faith meant a lot to me. 

“Td got my hands on a half-decent car and wound 
up driving Andrew and Keith to shows in 
Manchester, Leeds and all over. On one memorable 
occasion, he despatched me to stand in for him in 
Sheffield, where hed arranged for a board to be 
displayed outside exhorting punters to share his faith 
in me. One Sunday, Amanda Burton told me that he 
was playing a country and western set at the Double 
Gone Chapel. I reacted with a mixture of incredulity 
and curiosity, but showed up in all my hip hop gear 
to find Fiona Maguire playing this amazing bluegrass 


music. I got into it straight away and started going 
monthly. Andrew would play all sorts: rockabilly, 
garage rock, rock'n'roll, punk, jump blues, a 
bewildering selection box of delights. The crowd 
looked so cool too. Within weeks I'd ditched the hip 
hop gear and grown a quiff and sideburns and was 
wearing high quality trousers and brogues. 

“Andrew played a significant part in dubbing me 
‘Big Vern’, so I took to using it whenever he asked me 
to DJ. I was then asked to play Two Lone 
Swordsmen's ‘Double Gone Chapel’ album launch, 
downstairs at Bagleys. I finally got to share the decks 
with Andrew, which was a genuinely special 
experience. When I dropped the Cramps’ ‘Human Fly’ 
he validated my selection with a hearty growl. After 
that, I began playing the Griffin regularly where 
history repeated itself as he charged me with the 
responsibility of being on standby in case he couldn't 
make it back from whichever far flung scene hed 
been bombing and was unable to fulfil his sonic 
obligations.” 

Big Vern Burns 


Wrong Meeting 
The T Bar, 2006-2008 
“The name came from a Bill Hicks sketch, but 
Andrew used to use it as a joke a lot. Someone 
turning up at the wrong place playing the wrong 
music: ‘You're in the wrong meeting. Andrew had a 
lot of one liners: ‘If you're not on the edge youre 
taking up too much space’ was another. 

“I'd just moved to London around 2005 and knew 
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Sammy Davis Jr. - Rhythm of Life 

Drimble Wedge and the Vegetation - Bedazzled 

The Pussycats - I Want Your love 

Wynonie Harris - Bloodshot Eyes 

Warren Smith - Red Cadillac and a Black Moustache 
The Buff Medways - Sally Sensation 

Hipbone Slim and the Kneetremblers - Snake Pit 


Central School Cafeteria Band - First Rhapsody For Knives, Forks and Spoons 


Link Wray and The Raymen - Deuces Wild 
Larry and the Bluenotes - Night of the Sadist 
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Andrew already, both as a hero and because he'd 
played at my night Kill The DJ at Le Pulp in Paris. At 
the time Andrew had this rock'n'roll and rockabilly 
thing going on (Double Gone Chapel) and I was into 
that too and that's what he wanted to play as a solid 
part of the night. The beginning was ‘no dance 
music.’ It was full-on rockabilly or country or a 
hybrid. When he came to play at Kill The DJ he said it 
was so nice not to play for bald males (it was a mixed 
lesbian club). 

“He was a bit bored with where he was at the time, 
but that's very Andrew, he was constantly shifting 
his musical identity without losing any integrity. 
Andrew rang me up and said he'd loved Le Pulp and 
that Wrong Meeting was what he wanted to do now. 
I introduced him to Caroline (Hayes) my agent so 
there was another change for him in this year. The 
Haywire punters came to Wrong Meeting as they 
were following Andrew but I never felt that people 
were unhappy with the music policy. We didn't get 
requests for nosebleed techno. 

“It was free to get in at T Bar - it was also 
promoter and venue booker Derren Smart's idea to do 
this night - and it was a Thursday, which started at 
7pm, so it was not a super late night. We played 
together all night with four or five records each 
which was always the system when I played with 
Andrew subsequently. It was the tail end of the good 
era of Shoreditch. There were no Essex city boys. We 
were playing Link Wray, The Fall, The Cramps early 
on so city boys wouldn't hang around anyway. The 
artwork was fully Andrew's. I've no idea how he had 
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Gene Vincent - Crazy Beat 

Link Wray - Switchblade 

Shockheaded Peters - I, Blood Brother Be 
The Fall - Big New Prinz 

Dondolo - Dragon (Shit Robot remix) 

Zeus B. Held - Cowboys On The Beach 

Two Lone Swordsmen - Wrong Meeting (T-Bar remix) 
The Cramps - New Kind Of Kick 

Implog - Holland Tunnel Dive 

Hello - New York Groove 


“We were playing Link 
Wray, The Fall and The 
Cramps early on so the 
city boys wouldn't hang | 
around.” Ivan Smagghe 


the time to do it, apart from his really strong work 
ethic. He never faffed about. I've still got a print of 
the artwork. It came to an end when the T Bar closed 
as there was no more reasons to come into 
Shoreditch and there was never any question of 
doing it somewhere else.” 

Ivan Smagghe 


A Love From Outer Space 
2010 - 
‘Td known Andrew since 1989. I'd moved to London 
to be a booking agent and one of the bands I looked 
after was the Inspiral Carpets. Jeff Barrett's office 
was doing the press so I was in and out of his office 
and I went in one day and Jeff invited me for lunch 
with Andrew. In 1993, I started making music and 
took a tape into his office on Dean Street and he put 
out one of my records as Flash Faction on Sabres of 
Paradise. So our relationship went way back. 
“Moving on to Shoreditch in the 2000s, I lived on 
a house on Waterson Street and a lady called Lizzie 
Walker moved in with us. We had a party, which 
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“We had a strange 
synchronicity - the Hinge 
and Bracket of acid house.” 
Sean Johnston 


Andrew came to, and he and Lizzie ended up 
becoming an item. One day he came round and told 
me his driver had let him down and could I do hima 
favour and drive him to Brighton the next night? He 
got in the car and asked: ‘What are we going to listen 
to?’ I said I had some mix CDs of music I liked that I'd 
made for the car. I'd been spending a lot of time on 
Bill Brewster's DJ History forum learning about 
Danielle Baldelli, the cosmic scene and the afro scene. 
Subsequently I'd been digging out a lot of slower 
records. A lot of things were things I'd first heard on 
John Peel that Andrew had been playing in the 
Balearic days. There was the beginning of a 
movement of slower music and Andrew had been 
following it too. So we listened to the CD and Andrew 
said: ‘We should do something with this, Sean. 

“Nathan Gregory Wilkins became the booker at 
The Drop, a small room under a pub in Stoke 
Newington. He offered me a monthly Thursday, so 
that’s what became A Love From Outer Space, which 
we did there for a year or so. Our main residency has 
been in Glasgow at the Berkeley Suite - perverse to 
be a London DJ and have a residency in Glasgow. We 
have had lengthy spells in London though at Corsica 
Studios, Bloc and now Phonox. The manifesto is that 
we never knowingly exceed 122 bpm and the name 
came from an AR Kane track, a band we were both 
fans of. We had a similar musical background which 
is why it worked. 
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“In 2011, we did Electric Elephant and that was the 
catalyst for us becoming more of a touring thing. | 
always thought he may call to say it'd run its course, 
but conversely he did enjoy it very much. | think he 
felt that with his regular gigs hed been painted into a 
corner to provide what he called an ‘umpty bumpty’ 
experience so ALFOS gave him a freedom he 
relished. We also had a right laugh, the touring world 
is a lonely one but we could chat shit, read books and 
so it was less monotonous. The pace of the night also 
lent itself well to sunnier climes and an older 
audience so it was serendipitous. When we DJed 
together we tried one-on, one-off but that’s quite 
stressful so we settled on four or five tracks each. We 


never planned anything and often I'd be cueing 


something up and Andrew would be cueing up the 


same record. We had a strange synchronicity - the 
Hinge and Bracket of acid house. 

“We had a similar A&R approach. The only thing | 
remember he didn't like me playing was a Mark 
Barrott remix of Tears for Fears’ ‘Heads Over Heels’. 
We also found loads of pre-meditated ‘wrong 
speeders’:: tech-house records which we played on 
33rpm plus 8. The blindfold man on the artwork he 
found in a book on Charing Cross Road and our 
friend Logan Fisher spliced it with a Fritz Lang 
Metropolis logo. 

“The week he passed away we had ALFOS in the 
diary at Phonox. I was so conflicted about whether it 


was the right thing to still do it but various people 
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close to him suggested I should. In retrospect I found 
it more cathartic than the funeral as it felt like I had 
some closure already. But I wanted to do it for people 
who also wanted some closure. It was a very 
memorable night, I cried through most of it, but it 
was a beautiful experience. The community that has 
grown up around ALFOS is quite a thing. Even if I'd 
wanted to stop I don't think people would've let me. 
The number of people who've said to me: ‘Sorry for 
your loss but don't stop doing this.’ 

“It would've been 10 years this year.” 
Sean Johnston 


Convenanza 

2013 - 

“I moved back to France from London in 2009. The 
town where I live - Carcassonne ~ has this incredible 
medieval castle and when I came back here I started 
promoting some gigs there. I invited Andrew to play 
the castle a few times, alongside him playing at some 
festivals in the south of France. 

“He fell in love with the castle - he just couldn't 
believe this spectacular monument existed. And 
obviously, Andrew being Andrew, he was very 
curious about its history. By the second time he came 
to play he'd read lots of books about the castle, its 
history and its links to the Cathars, a Gnostic 
religious group who were very prevalent in the 
region in medieval times. 

“He'd done all this research and when I used to 
drive him around to festivals we got talking about 
music and how we envisaged it. It turned out we 


shared a hero - Billy Childish, for his pure DIY, no 
compromise approach. Andrew was always 
mentioning how he wanted gigs to be this 
transcendent ritual. When he saw the castle he knew 
it was the perfect place to host a festival that could 
allow him to create that kind of experience. 

“We had to pitch the project to the French 
government and the local authorities. Thankfully, 
they were very receptive - probably because Andrew 
had done exhibitions at the ICA and had an 
association with Faber & Faber. He had this 
intellectual image, not just some techno DJ. They 
recognised we were respectful of the castle's history. 

“The first year - 2013 - it was called the Andrew 
Weatherall Weekender. We held it in a private bar in 
the castle, with a 700-800 capacity. It was a great 
success and the following year we moved to the 
courtyard which can hold 1,500. Before the second 
year, Andrew had been doing some more reading and 
he discovered the Cathar ritual of convenanza (it 
means you agree with the Cathar faith). He wanted to 
change the name to Convenanza. He felt connected to 
the history of the Cathars. He was generous, helpful, 
benevolent - qualities they imbued. There was an 
echo there of something transcendent. I think that's 
why it worked so well. It was like a puzzle. Lots of 
things he was enthusiastic about came together. It 
captured so many of his interests beyond music. 

“Eventually, the city council offered us another 
venue which would have enabled us to increase the 
capacity - they were thinking about more visitors to 
the town obviously. But Andrew wasn't bothered. 


SEAN JOHNSTON’S A LOVE FROM OUTER SPACE 10 


Fantastic Twins - You’ve Got A Twin In The Attic (You Lunatic) 


Coyote - Minamoto 

Woolfy - Junior’s Throwing Craze (Dr Duncs Remix) 
Kevin McKay - Propaganda 

Mama - Unmask Me (Ashley Beedle Remix) 

Marcus Marr - Pleasure Moon 


Amy Douglas - Never Saw It Coming (Crooked Man Remix) 


Tricksi - Pill Collins 
Tyson - Out Of My Mind (The Swiss Dance Mix) 
Pachanga Boys - Legs 
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“He didn't see the point. He was happy with 1,500. He 
didn't want sponsors or any commercial involvement. 
That's what Andrew enjoyed. We were pure and true 
to the cause. We didn't taint it with sponsors. We did 
exactly what we wanted with the line-up every year 
- without consideration to what was the popular 
thing at that time. 

“His last set last year was a highlight for obvious 
reasons. I think he was very pleased with it. He wasn't 
someone who dwelled on his performance, but last year 
it was very emotional and spiritual for some reason. 

“We obviously had to cancel this year's festival, but 
all things being well, we'll be back next year —- over 
the weekend of 24-25 September. It should be the 
same line-up, as signed off by the boss. We'll see how 
it goes from there. The only thing is we won't be able 
to replace Andrew. He's irreplaceable. He was such a 
strong character. Such a strong personality. There is 
no equivalent.” 

Bernie Fabre 


Bernie's Convenanza Inspirational Quote! 
“Being an amateur means you're doing it because 
that’s what you love, whereas the professional may 
well be doing it just to pay his mortgage. Amateur 
doesn't mean that the results aren't as good. The 
amateur should be able to make it better than the 
professional because it's a much lighter touch. 


Generally speaking there are ulterior motives for the 
professional. For us, the amateurs, it's nice and clean 
and clear. It's important for me to be totally 
independent: independent means choosing when, 
what, how you play, and who you play with.” 

Billy Childish 


All interviews by John Burgess. 
Convenanza by Jim Butler 
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Self Portrait 


by Rowan Chernin, 2013 


How long have you been in 
this studio? 

“I've been in this studio for 15 
years. Starting off I just sublet 
one room and it's kind of 
expanded as various people have 
come and gone. So this is my 
room I suppose, it's where the 
research and development goes 
on, and then that's Tim's (Fairplay) 
room through there which is 
where a lot of the writing gets 
done and Tim does his own stuff. 
This guy called Scott Fraser 
makes music in the room down 
there, and there's another room 
we can't go in because there's no 
lights at the moment, but there's 
probably about 10,000 records in 
there. Then another little room is 
full of vintage bass guitars - it’s a 
vintage bass guitar shop, a friend 
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of mine Andy Baxter operates 
out of there and he's part of the 
recording process as well. I 
usually write relatively clumsy 
one finger bass lines and then I 
can walk a matter of feet and ask 
him to bring in any number of 
beautiful vintage bass guitars and 
play them nicely through a valve 
amp. So yeah, it’s a nice place to 
come to work. Even if I'm not 
actually making music it's always 
quite inspirational, there's always 
people down here, there's always 
music going on. Every five 
minutes you're going to 
someone's room asking them: 
‘what the hell is that you're 
doing?!’ If you're in a creative 
space and everyone else is 
enjoying their work, it can't help 
but rub off on what you're doing.” 


What were you like at school? 

“T had a good education, a 
grammar school education (or the 
remnants of), and studied art. I 
actually got an A grade art A-level, 
which was Art History and 
Painting. I tried to get into St. 
Martins and Wimbledon, but I 
think although I'd got an A grade 
A-level, the report from my form 
master said: ‘despite this young 
man's exemplary exam results, 
under no circumstances let this 
fuckwit through your hallowed 
portals’, so I went into the heady 
and glamorous world of furniture 
portery. I got expelled from school 
and asked to leave the family 
bosom and had to get a job, had to 
feed myself, clothe myself and pay 
for my rent. So I had to get a job 
that wasn't involved in the arts, 
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so I became a furniture porter for 
Pyle Brothers of Peascod Street, 
Windsor, Berkshire, where I learnt 
the art of balancing leather 
Chesterfields on my head.” 


How did the DJing start off? 
“Thad a good record collection, 
and so throughout the ‘80s I was 
asked to DJ at house parties and 
the odd event, but it was sort of 
round the nascent acid house 
scene when it was only 200 
people - a couple of kids off the 
Roundshaw estate and Ziggy’s in 
Streatham and Future and Shoom. 
I went to those clubs and they 
were playing a lot of music that I 
already knew like The Residents 
and The Woodentops and things 
like that. So I knew I had records 
as good as that, if not better, 
which they might not know 
because they hadn't been played in 
Amnesia or wherever, so I got 
asked to play at parties. 

“I think I'd met Danny Rampling 
a couple of times before, but he 
just liked what I was playing and 
said: ‘Could you come and play at 
Shoom?’ You know, back then 
from the time I left school, up 
until ‘86/87, you'd work a couple 
of months, jack it in, spend the 
proceeds, nine times out of ten get 
another job - I only signed on 
once | think - and it was easy to 
do that so I thought it would be 
another good way to pay for my 
entertainment, to pay for my 
clothes and records and what- 
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have-you. It was just another job 
to do. An enjoyable one, don't get 
me wrong, something I love, but it 
was, (and the attitude I've still 
retained) is it’s a job not a career. 
“I sometimes get praised for 
sticking to my ideals and not 
going down a certain route. I did 
an interview yesterday where 
basically the underlying theme 
was ‘you could have been a 
contender’, you know, ‘you could 
have been a Superstar DJ’ - but it's 
too much. Then it becomes a 
career, and I didn't want to end up 
not liking music. So I’ve got that 
attitude I had when I first started, 
that this is gonna end in six 
months and I want it to be as fun 
as possible. Do serious work and 
be serious about what I do - but 
not think of it as a career and 
think: ‘Oh my god, after six 
months I've not reached such-and- 


a 


such a rung on a ladder’. 


Has the scene changed much 
from the early days? 

“Nah, it's still the basic concept 
you knew as a young lad. It’s a 
square, or oblong, room, with 
speakers and flashing lights and 
drug-addled teenagers seeking 
transcendence through repetitive 
beats. Nah, it hasn't changed, it’s 
only that we think we're very 
sophisticated, but we are the basic 
chimps of thousands of years ago. 
The basic need for transcendence 
is still there, regardless of how 
many gigabytes you've got in your 


computer. All that’s changed is its 
method of delivery. It's gone from 
a big band in the ‘30s to the early 
DJs and people listening to the 
music on vinyl. The basic needs 
are always the same. 

“I don't know, it may be a bit 
crass to equate going out and 
taking drugs at a disco with going 
to church, maybe a tad 
blasphemous to some people, but 
some people want it ordered and 
they want middle men so they'll 
join a church or they’re part of a 
religion, and some people just 
wanna find it themselves. They 
may be being a bit greedy ‘cause 
there's a little less work involved 
sometimes with taking drugs 
rather than studying the scriptures 
of great religions.” 


You still need your master of 
ceremony though. 

“Yeah, you know it is a bit of a 
shortcut, but I think the end goal 
everyone's aiming for is the same. 
It's just that it's a lot of people 
taking shortcuts. It's just like 
anybody in control of music that's 
wanting people to transcend 
themselves, whether it's a choir 
master or a band leader - it's just 
we've come to make a star out of 
the DJ. That's the change: before 
people were doing their own 
music that they were up there 
playing or conducting, whereas 
now you are up there and youre a 
selector, youre taking other 
people's music to create a 


soundtrack to someone's night. 

“I mean, a lot of the time it can 
be your own music ~ it is in my 
case because I play the tracks that 
I make in the studio, but youre 
still not giving a ‘live’ musical 
performance per se, but I don't 
know. How important is that? It 
depends what youre gonna see. If 
I went to see a dirty rhythm and 
blues or rockabilly band, I'd want 
them to really be playing, but if I 
went to a pop concert to see what 
it was like, the spectacle would be 
more important than the technical 
ability or the fact that people on 
stage were playing live. It just 
happens that I go to more gigs by 
dirty rhythm and blues and punk 
rock groups than I do One 
Direction gigs.” 


What's wrong with One 
Direction? They're a big selling 
artist! 

“Contrary to popular belief I love 
pop culture, but I just find it a 
little bit dreary and mediocre, and 
lacking in charm. It’s almost like 
the thing they say about 
misanthropic people; the reason 
they're misanthropic people is 
because they know that the 
human race can be better, and I’m 
just a bit misanthropic when it 
comes to pop music because I 
know it can be better. Everyone 
seems to be a bit too grateful. The 
bands seem to be a bit grateful. 
There's too many bands going: 
‘Thanks everyone for coming’ at 


“We think 
we're very 
sophisticated, 
but we are the 
basic chimps of 
thousands of 
years ago. 

The need for 


transcendence 
is still there.” 


the end of the night’, not like: 
"Fuck off, what are you doing here? 
You know, I told you we were 
good.’ There's a bit of that lacking.” 


Are you still DJing with vinyl? 

“I kind of am. I buy vinyl and I 
record onto CD. Because then I 
have the best of both. I love vinyl 
but I didn't like lugging 30 kilos of 
records around Europe at the best 
of times, even less so now. So you 
get to carry a lot of vinyl, although 
it's recorded with an analogue line 
onto a CD. You still get people that 
expect me to play on vinyl, you get 
one punter a gig coming up and 
having a look, and kinda looking 
at you with a disappointed slight 
shrug and off they walk, but 
there's no point trying to lean over 
and shout and explain that you do 
actually support vinyl.” 


How did you make that step 
from DJ to producer? 

“Well again, it was just because I 
had a good record collection. 
That's why I became a DJ, because 
I had a good record collection and 
I'd be playing at clubs that people 
wanted to go to, and those bands 
were at those clubs so the ones 
that I wanted to work with were 
the ones that went to those clubs 
and were genuinely influenced by 
the music I was playing, or Paul 
Oakenfold was playing, or Danny 
Rampling was playing. It seemed 
only natural that they would ask 
me to make their records sound 
like the records I was playing or 
they were dancing to. I was on 
those dancefloors every weekend, 
that's the knowledge that I was 
bringing and the structures and 
the sounds of those records. I had 
to work with an engineer to 
realise them, but that same 
engineer wasn't DJing in 
nightclubs every weekend.” 


Tell me about your art? 
(Weatherall is etching a self- 
portrait in linoleum). 

“The attraction of art for me was 
its lack of respectability, 
especially being brought up in 
the suburbs which was, and I 
didn't have a bad upbringing, but 
it was the suburbs, and it was 
quite monochromatic, and all the 
colour seemed to be coming from 
people that weren't that 
respectable. David Bowie on 
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‘Top Of The Pops’ doing ‘Starman’, 
(that old suburban cliché), that 
wasn't deemed particularly 
respectable just after teatime in 
1972, and the same with the Sex 
Pistols. That to my parents’ 
generation and their parents whod 
fought in the second World War 
was literally a gob in the face!” 


How long have you been doing 
this for? 

“Well, I would say I'm just trying 
to kinda put myself back in the 
vortex. I was a little bit of a loose 
cannon which would have been 
five... six... seven years ago maybe. 
This studio was a hub of 
‘characters’ as you called them 
earlier. We were having a good 
time, but I was living the lifestyle 
a bit too much. There's many 
distractions around here should 
you wish to get involved, and I 
just got involved a little bit too 
much, and it was detrimental to 
my health, wealth, and physical 
wellbeing. I just decided to go 
from quite a heavy intake to 
literally nothing. The physical side 
of it’s alright. It takes a couple of 
weeks and then your body gets 
accustomed, it knows it's not 
going to get that same 
combination of chemicals that it 
so enjoys. 

“Self-medication a lot of the 
time is about suppressing your 
feelings and your subconscious, so 
obviously when you stop it, all the 
doors become unlocked to your 
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subconscious and all sorts of stuff 
comes pouring out and it's a very 
strange time. It would have been 
quite easy to alleviate that by 
going back to where I'd started, 
but I thought I've got too much to 
lose and needed something to 
focus my mind. 

“I started drawing for a bit, but 
my mind would wander, so I 
thought I need something that's 
easily accessible that needs 
concentration. I think I was in an 
art shop and just saw the lino and 
thought, we'll give that a go! As 
good as painting is, you can get a 
bit lost in painting. Your mind can 
wander back to that place that you 
don't want it to wander to, but 
with this you have to focus a little 
bit more because you're using 
sharp objects but with that comes 
a kind of sculptural quality to 
what youre doing as well. Some of 
these pieces look nice and have a 
sculptural quality within 
themselves once you've finished 
printing and they harden up. 

“That and doing the band I 
suppose. Doing the vocals and 
fronting the band was again part 


of trying to do something cathartic 


because I'd got a bit complacent. 
It's very easy to sit down here and 
slag everybody else off - I just 
thought I'd give them a chance to 


get their own back, which they did 


What's the next chapter? 
“It was supposed to be something 
that lasted for six months before I 


then got another job, so I've still 
got a bit of that mentality, but 
hopefully in five years when I'm 
releasing another album you 
might come down here and wanna 
talk to me again. I wanna go into 
other areas. I wanna do some 
writing and hopefully do some 
more artwork. The DJing thing is 
difficult, but it's very inspirational 
if you've had a good couple of gigs 
at the weekend and youre fired up 
when you get into the studio on 
Monday, it’s quite a good energy to 
use. I suppose it is a bit vampiric 
using the energy of dancing 
teenagers to fuel your... [laughs] 
but that's what it feels like. You do 
get a lot of energy from good gigs 
at the weekend, which hopefully 
transfers into some sort of artistic 
outpouring.” 


Andrew Weatherall Self Portrait by 
Crossfire Productions, directed by 
Caswell Coggins, interview by Rowan 
Chernin. Watch it: bit.lyAW50Thump 
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EV ERY DAY. 


by Jim Butler, 2015 


“Tm not that upset, others seem more upset than I 
am,” he explains. “I’m resigned to it I suppose. I've 
found a good new place somewhere suitably bleak.” 

He philosophically, and perhaps slightly jokingly, 
notes that not only is he partly responsible for the 
rampant gentrification of this East London enclave 
over the last two decades, but, ultimately, he's a 
victim of it too. 

“Some might say: ‘Good, you bastard’.” he laughs. 


“But I'm not a property developer. I came here 
Andrew Weatherall is leaving the building. Literally. because it was cheap. Grayson Perry described artists 


After 20 years presiding over some of the most and musicians as the shock troops of gentrification, 
culturally significant electronic sonic experiments in so in a way I guess we do have to take a little bit of 
his Shoreditch bunker - the aptly monikered responsibility.” 

Bassment - the creeping hand of gentrification has Of course being at the sharp end of developments 
necessitated that it's time for Weatherall to exit the within social history is nothing new for Weatherall. 
scene of his musical endeavours. It’s frequently been that way since the late ‘80s when 


If he's angry about the move as he sits in his studio _ the music enthusiast from Berkshire found himself 
labyrinth surrounded by packed boxes, books, music _ squarely in the centre of the most compelling cultural 


magazines and, naturally, records - lots and lots of transformation the UK had experienced for years: 
records — it doesn't show. In fact he’s remarkably certainly since punk, quite possibly since the 
sanguine about the turn of events. Swinging Sixties. 
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Acid house, albeit temporarily, changed everything. 
The last great British subculture - in that it 
precipitated a classic moral panic among the status 
quo (possibly within Status Quo too) - a huge swathe 
of the nation’s style tribes, from indie kids to football 
hooligans; goths to hip hop heads, were united by the 
mutually beneficial pleasures of ecstasy and dancing 
for hours on end to repetitive beats. 

And there, either on the dancefloor or behind the 
decks, was the curly-haired, part-time carpenter from 
Windsor. Alongside many of his Berkshire mates 
- those behind the much fabled acid house bible, the 
Boy's Own fanzine - it was his intelligence, passion 
and righteous attitude that gave the nascent scene a 
moral zeal to accompany the revolutionary sounds on 
the dancefloor. 

Nearly 30 years later - 27 if we're being precise, as 
Weatherall points out on more than one occasion 
-and in some respects little has changed. The 
flowing locks might have gone, but the fiercely 
independent Weatherall remains an unabashed pop 
cultural iconoclast. And despite his protestations of 
being lazy (“I've resigned myself to the fact that I 
wont have the mansion in the countryside. But I 
don't know whether I'm lazy and I secretly do want 
that and I'm justifying it by saying I'm just gonna stay 
in my indie ghetto, thank you”) he's a busy one too. 
He's just finished work on two albums, and he 
recently launched his latest label project: the 
subscription-only, seven-inch imprint, Moine Dubh. 

“I have hundreds of ideas every day,” he says, “and 
every 20 years I follow one of them through to its 
bitterest conclusion. (Laughs heartily). I then 
remember why it's a ginormous pain in the arse and 
have to stop. And then of course I get a bit restless 
and the whole sorry cycle starts again.” 

Moine Dubh (pronounced moyn doo) is actually 
Weatherall in some sort of Svengali-meets-A&R 
guise. The disparate group of musicians affiliated to 
the label all hail from in and around Crystal Palace, a 

southeast London hinterland that is actually far more 


remarkable than initial perceptions might suggest. 

‘It's almost like a parallel universe,” he explains in 
his excitable and loquacious manner. “I'm currently 
reading a Michael Moorcock book called ‘The 
Whispering Swarm’ where he slips into a parallel 
London, which is a mixture of the 17th Century 
through to the early 19th Century. And maybe I'm 
over-romanticising it but it seems to be this Bohemian 
— in the real sense of the word - sort of enclave.” 

Having spent time in the area recording with his 
long-time sparring partner Nina Walsh (a creative 
fulcrum of the Moine Dubh set), he declared the 
music “too good to be left as files in people's 
computers”. He goes on to endorse Crystal Palace's 
artistic credentials, noting that Emile Zola lived there 
when he was in exile at the time of the Dreyfus 
Affair; the Impressionist painter Camille Pissaro 
produced a number of works there and Italian 
inventor Guglielmo Marconi conducted a number of 
experiments in the area. 

“I'm not a cosmic cat,” he suggests. “But there is 
something in psychogeography and the resonances of 
people that have come before. It's why certain people 
move to a certain place. It's why gentrification occurs 
to a certain extent.” 

And although he rubbishes the idea that the label is 
any sort of statement (“I've never made any 
statement,” he ventures), the spellbinding musical 
works of Fireflies (brooding electronic blues), 
Lowroad (Celtic freak folk), Alan Maclean (Johnny 
Cash in Adidas trainers), Barry Woolnough (powerful 
Southern soul) and Echowood (haunting folk rock) do 
act as a refreshing antidote to the idea that London's 
creative impulse is rapidly disappearing in a vortex of 
indifferent brand awareness. 

“T like music and I like making things,” is his 
succinct explanation. “It’s also archiving something 
that will exist. I get that everything is on the internet, 
but a [computer] file is not going to be a totemic object.” 

Hence the label being vinyl-only. That format's 
resurgence has been great news for those still 
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smitten with vinyl's mercurial properties. However, 
while Weatherall is a card-carrying member of that 
society, vinyl's Lazarus-like return, and the major 
labels' belated conversion to its renaissance has 
meant a delay in Moine Dubh's subscribers getting 
their records because there aren't enough pressing 
plants to meet demand. 

“Every week there's a rumour about a new pressing 
plant opening,” he sighs. “I get people sidling up to 
me, whispering almost conspiratorially: ‘There's a 
pressing plant opening in Africa’. That was the last one.” 

He still uses vinyl for DJing. Particularly when it's a 
rockabilly or reggae set. People like to see that he's 
actually got the records and not just “downloaded 
‘The Rough Guide to Rockabilly’ or whatever”. Fans 
of specialist music, especially music that has some 
heritage and longevity, want to know that the DJs 
have invested time and effort, not to mention money, 
in obtaining the sounds they're dancing to. They're 
after the unobtainable or possibly unobtainable 
record. They want the music and the myth. 

He laughs: “That's why if you went to a hardcore 
rockabilly gig with a memory stick youd be dragged 
around London behind a Cadillac or something.” 


For Andrew (formerly Andy) Weatherall it's all about 
making things then. Whether it was his involvement 
with Primal Scream (via ‘Loaded’ and ‘Screamadelica’), 
his remixes for the likes of Saint Etienne and My 
Bloody Valentine and his own music with Sabres of 
Paradise and Two Lone Swordsmen, and latterly 
under his own name or The Asphodells, it's always 
been about making things. Things that exist. 

“T wish I had a philosophical rationale,” he explains, 
“because it can sound quite reductionist. I think it’s 
because I've never seen it as a career. I've always seen 
it as a job.” 

When he first started DJing it suited his cycle of 
working to earn enough money to enable him to take 
a month off so he could spend it all on clothes, 
records and books. 
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“L like music and I like 
making things. It’s also 
archiving something that 
will exist. A computer 
file is not going to be a 
totemic object.” 


“I thought I'd do it (DJing) for a year, but here we 
are 27 years later.” He goes on: “I suppose I'm a 
journeyman. | hate to use the word craft because it 
gets my heckles up a bit. Learning your trade, say. I 
did go through a phase a couple of years ago where if 
I did something really quickly I thought it wasn't 
worth anything because it only took six hours. But 
then it dawned on me that it hadn't taken six hours, it 
had taken 25 years and six hours.” 

Arriving at that realisation was helpful he 
concedes. Not that he thinks there is a right way or a 
wrong way to make things. Just a method that works 
for him. 

“The engineers I've worked with will tell you that 
I'm doing it the wrong way,” he jokes. “But then again 
at the end of a session they'll turn around and say 
that it sounds fucking amazing.” 

Life, then, continues to teach and amaze. Lessons 
are always being learned. Knowledge is always 
being accrued. 

“Oh, yeah,” he affirms. “It's why I'm a voracious 
reader. Because at 52, I'm aware that time is running 
out. There's so much music, so little time. The same 
with literature. But I want to immerse myself. I don't 
want to flit around. I don't want to be a dilettante.” 

And although he's reconciled himself to the fact 
that he won't get to listen to every great record ever 


made or, likewise, read every great book or watch 
every great film, he is, he boasts, going to give it “a 
fucking good try”. It's his way of achieving, or at least 
attempting, transcendence. 

“| have a sacrament,” he explains. “It's very 
rhythmic music. And I usually play that music in 
places where there are coloured lights. There's a 
Greek ritual and it basically involved taking ergot, 

which is where LSD comes from. Ergot soup 
basically, Going in a room full of smoke and coloured 
lights. And this was about 3,000BC. And then you 
have the Catholic Church and the thurible — the 
incense and smoke as the light shines through the 
brightly coloured windows. It’s all about 
transcendence. I suppose it's about secular 
transcendence. And heresy. It's Gnosticism. Direct 
contact with the divine without the middle man and 
that's what I'm aiming for.” 

Apart from Moine Dubh, his latest voyages of 
transcendence concern two forthcoming albums. The 
first, out in December, is a collaboration with the 
aforementioned Walsh, under the name The 
Woodleigh Research Facility. The second album has 
also been made with Walsh, but this one is coming 
out under his own name and is titled ‘Convenanza’, 
after the mini-festival he puts on every year in 
Carcassone, in France. 

Asking a musician to describe their latest opus can 
be a thankless task, and so it is with Weatherall. The 
Woodleigh Research Facility album is “stripped- 
down, instrumental” and aimed at the dancefloor. The 
second album begins in similar territory but then 
layers on guitars, vocals... He attempts to revisit some 
of his earliest forays into music journalism: “It 
sounds like a band jamming with The Woodleigh 
Research Facility. It's still not a description of the 

music is it?! The second band sounds like the first 
band jamming with the second band. Oh thanks!” 


At the age of 52, Andrew Weatherall has clearly 
mellowed. He’ still a rebel, just not an aimless one. 


For many of his fans he's the closest there is to a 
Messiah. He's not, but he's also not the naughty boy 
of lore either, when he was routinely referred to as 
the archetypal moody DJ. 

“I'm wiser now,” he proffers. “But wiser in the fact 
that I don't know anything. I felt nicely vindicated by 
two people. Confucius and Cosey Fanni Tutti from 
Throbbing Gristle. I read an interview in which she 
said, as she got older she knew nothing and that she 
was embracing that. And Confucius said that the first 
step on the path to wisdom is realising you know 
nothing, or words to that effect. So, it’s not purgatory 
exactly, but a kind of no-man's land, feeling wiser 
because I know fuck-all. (Michel de) Montaigne, the 
French philosopher, his whole raison d'etre was 
‘What do I know?’ I'm not sure what it is in French, 
but I'm with Montaigne.” 

He continues, warming to his theme: “When you're 
young you think you know everything. That's a good 
fuel. But up to a certain age. The second fuel - what 
do I know? ~ has to kick in.” 

Is there another stage to come later on? He laughs 
once more: “I guess there's a danger you could stray 
into the land of ambivalence.” 

He's quick to point out though that ‘not knowing 
anything’ doesn't mean he's abdicating his 
responsibilities. It’s about seeking new knowledge. 

“It's more about: keep the books coming, keep the 
music coming, keep the art coming. Keep the theatre 
coming; Keep the exhibitions coming, you know. 
Because the barriers are down. When you think you 
know everything, you can miss out on a lot. When 
you realise you don't [know everything] the 
floodgates come down a bit and you start following 
literary links and musical links that you might not 
have made before. It’s a whole new parallel universe.” 

It’s why he's excited about the future, because it 
offers fresh possibilities. He's excited about plans for 
some sort of memoir (‘I've got loads of Moleskin 
notebooks of paragraphs and one-liners that I'm 
going to start bashing into shape probably next year.”) 
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that will be released in conjunction with a series of 
retrospectives documenting his time in his 
Shoreditch studio, 

He's also excited about the move to a new studio in 
the north of the capital. 

“I've got three rooms in a disused factory on a 
rundown industrial estate somewhere in North 
London where my view is of a dilapidated factory 
with pigeons roosting in the enormous rusting 
extractor fan. The glory of gloom as Genesis 
P-Orridge so beautifully put it. I just feel more at 
home like that. I don't know if I'm romanticising it. I 
love that outlook. And the fact that there are some 
shady youths hanging about at the end of the street.” 

He suggests that’s why his music sounds like it 
does (“I'm not going to make a bucolic folk album, am 
12"), because he finds the exotic in the everyday. He 
puts it down to LSD usage when he was younger. 
Instead of listening to so-called psychedelic albums 
when he was tripping, his imagination was 
stimulated by immersion heaters and static. 

“LSD has already set off your own subconscious,” 
he reasons. “You don't need other stimulants. It's like 
tripping and having someone else tell you what their 
dream was last night. ‘Not interested, mate. I'll be in 
the airing cupboard.” 

Would he dare do it now? 

“No,” he responds immediately. “Too many 
skeletons behind too many doors waiting to come 
out. The thought of it scares me. But if I was at 
Dignitas and they told me they were switching my 
machine off in five minutes, I'd say: ‘Stick me in 
the airing cupboard and give me some double 
strength LSD” 

Ladies and gentlemen, Andrew Weatherall is still 


very much in the building. 


This article first appeared in Hole & Corner’s 
The Sound & Music Issue in 2015 


PHOTO: JONAS UNGER 
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Andrew Weatherall should need 
no introduction. His long-term 
collaborator Nina Walsh may not 
be as high-profile, but her own 
musical achievements are 
impressive by any standards. 
Walsh co-ran the Sabres of 
Paradise and Sabrettes record 
labels with Weatherall in the 
mid-‘gos, when he and she were 
an item, and went on to make two 
albums of fearsome electro as Slab 
(with The Drum Club's Lol 
Hammond) and work with 
everyone from The Orb to Alec 
Empire. She is also a formidable 
singer-songwriter with a strong 
catalogue of tracks from the 2000s 
released on Malicious Damage and 
her own C-pij label. 

Clearly still on good terms, they 
have recently entered into a busy 
working relationship. The first 
public fruits of this was the start of 
the Moine Dubh 7-inch label for 
acoustic folk, blues, poetry and 
other experiments; more recently 
their studio partnership has created 
both Weatherall’s new album, 
‘Convenanza, and a stunning record 
of instrumental electronic sketches 
as Woodleigh Research Facility. 

I met them in Walsh's south 
London kitchen, where chain- 
smoking and constant uproarious 
laughter seemed to be the order of 
the day. Any conversation 
involving either Weatherall or 
Walsh, let alone both, is 
guaranteed to take several sharp 

left turns; this one began with a 


meander through psychobilly 
(including a rowdy chorus of 
‘Destination Zululand’ from both 
of them), war re-enactment, and 
the book on Hitler and the occult 
which Weatherall is currently 
reading - which is where we'd got 
to when the tape started rolling. 


Andrew Weatherall: “Can you 
imagine? Adolf Hitler on 
mescaline! I mean, according to 
this, he took peyote in his twenties 
with his spiritual advisor ina 
wood somewhere. I mean, crikey!” 
[Reaches for the book] 

Nina Walsh: “Leave it alone!” 
[Laughs] 

AW: [Mock serious] “No, but 
there's this other bit right - wait, 
this interview is for the BNP 
newsletter isn't it? [He looks 
around warily] Maybe this isn't 
quite the image to be projecting. 
So, ahem, right then!” 


Yes, let's be clear about this. 
We're here in south London, 
with absolutely no Nazis. 

NW: “As far as you know...” 
[Both laugh] 


Right. We're in south London 
and there appear to be no Nazis. 
You've got your gear set up here 
- is this the Woodleigh Research 
Facility? 

AW: “No, it’s one of many 
Facilities.” 

NW: “I suppose it's Research 
Lab Number Two.” 


AW: “It's currently the holding 
pen for one of our finely-tuned 
electronic receiving devices, with 
which we pluck the music from 
the ether and from the walls, ina 
Lethbridgian manner of tapping 
into any emotional activity that's 
taken place in the building in the 
past hundred years [referring to 
2oth century explorer and 
parapsychologist Thomas 
Lethbridge]. And it's currently in 
Nina's bedroom.” 

NW: “Living room actually.” 

AW: “There you go - that's how 
secret the Facility is, even I don't 
know which room it's in. It’s 
apparently in the front room.” 


Is location important to how the 
music turns out? Andrew, you've 
spoken a fair bit about leaving 
Shoreditch, where you had your 
studio for years. 

AW: “Yes, that’s how 
psychogeography works isn't it? 
People are unconsciously drawn to 
particular places to do a particular 
thing, over and over again.” 

NW: “Like eat kebabs. You were 
spotted in Kebabalicious when we 
were at Facility One.” 

AW: [Laughs] “There you go, 
you can't get much more 
psychogeographical than that, can 
you? But I dunno. Maybe coming 
here is just because when I first 
left Berkshire, to make that 
perilous trip up the M4, it was to 
south London.” 

NW: “To Battersea.” 
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AW: “Yep. So it's not really like a 
big plan, like, ‘Where's the vibe?’ or 
anything, it's just being drawn 
naturally to a place. I just like the 
atmosphere round here. Youre in an 
area that had the first experiments 
in electronic radio waves, Emile 
Zola came here in exile, Pissarro 
painted here. Now, I'm not a 
cosmic cat by any stretch of the 
imagination, but I think artists 
and monumental events - getting 
back to Lethbridge - they do leave 
their mark somehow, whether 
that’s actually physically recording 
emotions into the brickwork, as 
Lethbridge seems to believe 
happens, or just a certain psyche 
that's passed down generations. 
I'm sure plenty of people before 
me have gone: “fuck, Zola lived 
and wrote here,” and that’s affected 
what they create in turn. 

“If youre a Lethbridgian it's 
literal echoes, but if you're not so 
cosmic it's more metaphorical 
echoes - just people coming to an 
area, reading about the history, 
getting interested in it, then 
creating something that influences 
the next generation.” 


Alan Moore calls it “the free- 
associating stone subconscious”. 
AW: “Yeah, that. What Alan 
said. [Laughs] And that right there 
is why Alan Moore is a better 
writer than I'll ever be, because he 
can say in a couple of words what 
I splutteringly just about managed 
to say in 10 minutes. I'm going to 


write that down for the next 
interview. [Raises one eyebrow in 
learned fashion] “As Alan Moore 
once said...” 


And Nina, you've always been 
based down here right? 

NW: “Yeah, I've never left south 
London since I came to Battersea 
when I was 16, going back and 
forth to Reigate where I was 
studying. And this place I've lived 
in for over 20 years, which is 
pretty good going for London. It’s 
easy access for the direction | like 
going, which is down towards the 
West Country.” 

AW: “Are you on a ley line?” 

NW: “Apparently, yes. In fact 
Youth [aka producer Martin 
Glover] invited me on a ley line 
trip all around this area a while 
back. I believe the Wandle river 
runs just underneath here, and the 
ley lines follow it to where it 
comes up on Streatham Common 
at the Rookery, where the well is. I 
didn't make that walk though. I 
think it was raining that day.” 


Has this been your main place 
for music-making for 20 years, 
Nina? 

NW: “It certainly was for the 
whole C-pij (label) thing. For about 
10 years my whole front room was 
just full of strange boxes and a 
huge mixing desk, but I decided it 
wasn't that productive so I rented 
some studio space which became 
Facility One. Down near 


Kebabalicious. | shared that with 
Alex Paterson for a while.” 

AW: “And that's where we 
started. The first thing was the 
Pete Molinari album, wasn't it? 
And there were various 
contractual and technical issues 
that had to be dealt with, which 
left us quite a lot of time, so we 
thought while we're waiting for 
this and they're paying for it, let's 
just do some music together!” 


And that was the start of a 
regular working relationship? 

NW: “Warpaint was the first 
thing we did together in the studio.” 

AW: “They wanted us to mix it, 
they'd recorded already. That one 
was a textbook example of why 
you should never have musicians 
in the studio with you when 
youre producing a record. ‘Turn 
me up!’ ‘No, turn me up!” 


Obviously you were an item 
back in the ‘gos - had you been 
in touch and on good terms 
since then? 

AW: “Yeah, pretty much, on and 
off — or if not in touch, then in 
touch with mutual friends who 
could transfer messages of 
fondant regards and so on.” 

NW: “Fondant?” 

AW: “Cakey love.” 


How did you both end up 
working on the Warpaint 
album? 

AW: “I'd been working a lot 


with Tim Fairplay, great engineer, 
love working with him, but I just 
thought Nina had a better 
knowledge of live recordings than 
Tim did. It was totally mercenary. 
| mean it was lovely to see her and 
all, but no, it was just that she was 
better at recording guitars.” 

NW: “And vocals, I love working 
with female vocals as well. 
Probably because I've spent so 
long working on my own vocals, 
but it's something I enjoy doing.” 

AW: “It was fun, but at times 
quite challenging. Musicians are 
frightful. They want the record the 
way they want it to sound... and 
that'll never do! If Joy Division 
had made the record they wanted 
to make, ‘Unknown Pleasures’ 
would've sounded like ‘Raw 
Power’, no drum machines or 
anything. They just wanted to be 
noisy young men. If they'd 
produced it themselves there 
would've been no recordings of 
ancient lift shafts, that’s for sure. 
It'd be the sound of feedback and 
rackety guitars and it wouldn't be 
the album it is. I'm not fora 
minute saying I'm up there with 
Martin Hannett, I’m just throwing 
that in as an example of what 
happens if you get musicians the 
fuck out of the studio.” 


It’s fair to say that 
‘Screamadelica’ wouldn't have 
been the way it was if it weren't 
for you and Alex Paterson, 
right? 


AW: “Well, and Hugo Nicholson. 
Me, Primal Scream and Alex 
Paterson were the random 
molecules bouncing off one 
another, we were making great 
explosions but it wasn't that 
controlled. What Hugo did was to 
come in and rearrange those 
molecules a little better - still 
wonky, but somehow crystallised 
our ideas. He's the one who took 
the sound that was in our heads 
and made it a reality.” 


On to what you're actually 
doing now, there's a sort of loose 
agglomeration of stuff: the new 
album ‘Convenanza’, the 
Woodleigh Research Facility, 
the Moine Dubh label. Is there 
some core thing holding it all 
together? 

AW: “We just like making things 
don't we?” 

NW: “Yep.” 

AW: “I really, really like making 
things. I’m shit at selling them, but 
luckily I have people who are 
pretty good at selling the stuff. We 
were continually making tracks, 
and as usual you only really start 
making an album when youre 
three-quarters of the way through 
making the album. We almost 
always start the same way, with 
drum machine and bass, and 
things build up naturally. 

“It might just be down to 
circumstance - Franck [Alba, 
guitarist for Piano Magic among 
others and now part of the 


rotating Moine Dubh collective] 
might be here, and we'll go: “Hear 
that bassline? Can you play that 
on an actual bass please?” Or Chris 
Cornetto [aka Chris Silvey of the 
Unmen and Native Hipsters] 
could've dropped by for coffee 
with his trumpet, and we'll get 
him to play over something. And 
then there's a funny thing where 
the more analogue instruments 
you have on there, the more you 
start thinking it should have 
vocals and should be more song 
structured.” 

NW: “You know when that 
happens because the little black 
book comes out.” [Mimes furious 
scribbling] 

AW: “Some tracks went from 
being Woodleigh Research Facility 
tracks to ‘Convenanza’ ones. As 
Nina says, I get the notebook out, 
which has got lots of purloined 
lines and overheard tidbits in it, 
and I'll just start singing a melody 
based on one line and try and 
extrapolate a song from there. 

I did once try doing it properly. 
When me and Tim started as The 
Asphodells, I got into my head 
that it was going to be song-based, 
which meant verse-chorus- 
middle-eight, and I think I drove 
him up the fucking wall. We spent 
months trying to do this, he was 
being very patient. I knew he was 
about to blow a gasket any minute 
but we ploughed on regardless. 
Then one day he turned round and 
went: ‘Andrew, shall we just make 
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some tracks?’ And I was like: 
[sheepish expression] ‘Yeah, go on 
then.’ So I learned from that that 
doing it properly is not the way 
for me.” 


You've done more than a little 
writing over the years, though. 
Do you see songs and lyrics as a 
craft that you can learn in the 
same way you do your studio 
technique? 

NW: “They're just different ways 
of doing it. What you've achieved 
at the end is a really well-formed 
song.” 

AW: “This is why I dont count 
myself as a professional: because I 
don't care how I get there, as long 
as I'm happy with the end result. 
It could be in a big fuck-off studio, 
or it could be in the bedroom. It's 
all very slapdash, that’s why | 
always call myself an amateur. 

‘Te definitely realised over the 
years that originality is overrated 
as a starting point. It's not gonna 
happen. What English people have 
done right since the birth of 
rocknroll is a shonky 
approximation of music from 
other countries, particularly 
America. We did it with rock'nroll, 
with rhythm & blues, we've been 
giving it to techno in our own 
wonky way for god knows how 
many years. So if you do a wonky 
approximation of something you 
love, if you're not talented enough 
to properly play that music, and 
you just plough away at that 
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furrow, you become original by 
default. Basically, I don't like to get 
bogged down in the complexities 
of process.” 


Are you a perfectionist Nina? 
As an engineer there are 
techniques that work and ones 
that don't, right? 

NW: “I think when you work so 
closely to something you cant help 
yourself sometimes, because you 
hear things that nobody else can 
hear. I think that’s why it works well 
with Andrew, because he'll be like, 
“that, that, that, there we go, done.” I 
will spend too long on a tiny little 
glitch that nobody else can hear. 

“In general though, I don't think 
I'm a perfectionist. I like a 
well-crafted song, I need a melody 
to keep me hooked in for a certain 
amount of time, otherwise I get a 
bit bored. It's interesting 
deconstructing the ‘Convenanza’ 
songs, which is what Franck and I 
are doing at the moment so we 
can play it live. We're just playing 
them acoustically, and it's just like 
playing any other song - you've 
definitely achieved actual songs.” 


And the label, Moine D- um, how 
do you actually pronounce it? 
Both: “Moine Doo.” 
NW: “Actually I think it 
depends which part of Ireland 
youre from.” 


On the label, Nina, there’s your 
Fireflies stuff, and you've had 


quite a few musical identities 
over the years. Are you someone 
who likes to have lots of 
different projects on the go too? 
NW: “I don't really enjoy putting 
it out there that much, certainly 
not performing solo. I like making 
things and I like solitude, so the 
studio is great. But on your own 
on stage with an acoustic guitar, 
all it takes is one bum note and it's 
all wrong, so it’s a lot of pressure. 
I'd much rather be with a band 
where you can cover each other 
and it’s fun. Fireflies is much more 
improvised, which is a lot of fun 
- we're working with poets, all 
sorts of stuff, there's a bit of 
structure, but it’s enjoyable chaos.” 


Is the social aspect important? 
AW: “Oh yeah. That is great in 
that it adds to the unpredictability 

of it all, because you never know 
who’ going to be around. A track 
could become a totally different 
piece of art depending on whether 
Chris Cornetto picks up his phone 
or Franck happens to be in the next 
room. Oh look, Jah Wobble is in 
Youth's kitchen, let's get a bassline! 
That's what I like about it.” 

NW: “The randomness makes it. 
It's not forced at all.” 

AW: “It's all down to the fickle 
hand of chance very often, how 
the art's going to come out. But 
then is that not what makes good 
art good art? A certain 
uncontrived-ness. It means it’s not 
too knowing.” 
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So there's a direct line from the 
days in Battersea when you 
lived in the same building as 
Youth and Alex Paterson? 

AW: “Yes. We'd not long lived in 
Battersea when we came out the 
front door, this cab pulled up, 
Youth got out, and I went: “You 
know what, I think that's Youth 
off of Killing Joke!’ But I didn't 
want to start shouting in case it 
wasnt, so I went [covers mouth 
and coughs the word loudly] 
‘YOUTH!’ Thinking I was going to 
have to say: ‘Oh, nothing mate, just 
got a bit of phlegm, you know,’ but 
luckily it was Mr Glover himself. 


{Puts on nasal rock’n'roller voice] 
‘Alright man, come in, this is my 
flatmate Alex Paterson.’ Because 
that’s how Youth talks. And the 
rest is history. 

“Twenty-eight years later we're 
the fairies at the bottom of his 
garden in his potting shed. I'll get 
home, the missus will say: ‘What 
happened today?’ And I'll go: ‘We 
were just in Youth's back garden, 
and Youth popped in and laid 
down a bassline, and I can't stop 
myself, I just have to go... 

NW: “Which was nice.’ [Laughs] 
I had one of those at Youth's too 
the other day. Franck was asking 


me how my day had been. ‘Oh, | 


cooked an aubergine parmigiana 
for the Jesus & Mary Chain...” 
Both: “Which was nice!” 


People who don't play the 
stardom game as such, but are 
more creatively profligate, tend 
to create a longer and possibly 
more satisfying narrative in 
the end. 

AW: “Yes. Rock'r'roll in the 
sense most people think of it is 
about the impact in the moment, 
which means everyone’ constantly 
in a hurry. But if you're in the 
artistic margins, you haven't got 
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the deadlines - admittedly you 
haven't got the huge budget either 
— so you can let your story unfold 
over a much longer length of time. 
If they've just been on tour fora 
year, that band might have a story 
to tell, but musically there's not 
much chance for any kind of 
prolonged development. 

“So commercial pressure can 
lead to a shorter narrative, yes. Not 
that there's anything wrong witha 
short narrative, I like a short story 
as much as a novel. But it's just not 
in my nature. I'm the king of 
procrastination according to Lee 
Brackstone [his friend, publisher 
and collaborator at Faber books, 
name-checked in the WRF track 
‘Brackstone Abroad’]. Deadlines 
are an anathema, sir. But people 
have cottoned on to that, so they 
know that if they give mea 
deadline about a month before the 
actual deadline, they'll get it before 
the deadline.” 

NW: ‘I quite like a deadline!” 


Duke Ellington said: “I don’t 
need inspiration, I need 
deadlines.” 

AW: “T need both! I need a lengthy 
time for events of inspiration of 
many sorts, then a short deadline.” 


Where are the working 
relationship and the various 
projects heading next? 

AW: “Three-quarters of the way 
through another Woodleigh 
Research Facility album!” 
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NW: “Yup.” 

AW: “We've written some tracks 
for Youth and Jah Wobble, we've 
done some backing tracks for an 
album, we gave them very basic 
bassline, synth part, some drums 
in various styles, they took it into 
Youth's, got Hollie Cook to do 
some vocals, then they're sending 
them back to us. That probably 
wontt be a Woodleigh Research 
Facility album, it'll be produced 
by, or them featuring us, or 
something. And we just keep 
writing. That's the thing, we've got 
so much stuff on file that we've 
not done anything with that we 
might come back to.” 

NW: “A whole lot of dance stuff, 
too.” 

AW: “What I've learned is if a 
track sounds really good but it's 
not going anywhere, just put it in 
the file and come back to it much 
later - nine times out of 10 you'll 
start playing it and it's pretty 
mind-blowing.” 

NW: “I did that for 10 years! I’ve 
got hard drives full of that.” 


Where do clubs and club music 
fit in with all this process? 

NW: “It’s ingrained in us.” 

AW: “I'm still on the coalface 
and still enjoying it, and it 
influences what you do. If you 
have two good gigs at the 
weekend, on Monday you can't 
wait to get in the studio. Even if 
you don't do a dance-based track, 
youre just incentivised, you're in 


love with music, and you want to 
create. With me, inspiration is a 
strange thing: if I'm not very 
inspired to make music, all I have 
to do is go to a gallery and look at 
the texture of oil paint on canvas 
and I'm inspired. Not to paint, just 
to make something. I have no idea 
how this process works with me, 
but it does.” 


Are you happy with your 
audiences when you play out? 
AW: “Very much so, yes. I’m 
getting from 18 to almost as old as 
me, and generally it’s a gradation 
in the crowd: young down the 
front then getting older as you go 
back. I'm getting the same feeling 
as I did when I first started DJing. 
I'm a much better DJ and the 
music's better, but I'm still playing 
the same weird range that I first 
picked up on the first time I went 
to Amnesia. For me, it was the 
Finitribe, the Residents, the 
slightly dirty, scuzzy, new beat, 
trance-y, disco-y end of Balearic 
that I liked, and I think that’s why 
people enjoy stuff like [his club 
night] A Love From Outer Space, 
and even when I play techno sets, 
because it gives them exactly that. 
“The older crowd like it because 
they're hearing something that 
reminds them of the past, but 
they're not standing there going, 
“Shit, I'm reliving 25 years ago 
listening to ‘insert name of cliched 
techno track here’.” Then the 
younger element like it because 


a) 
“By the fifth 
spliff it’s alla 
bit, ‘Hey, shall 
we turn the 
tempo down? 
Can everyone 
just calm down 


Vy” 
. 


every now and again I'll throw ina 
D.A.F. track or something and 
they'll run up and say: ‘Oh, is this 
new?’ ‘Well, at the risk of sounding 
patronising it's from before you 
were even born.’ So again, it's not 
just nostalgia, it works in the 
moment. 

“This weekend just gone I did 
two seven-hour sets! I mean, it's 
hard work. Saturday I played in 
Zurich ‘til seven in the morning, 
got back to London five o'clock, 
train to Liverpool at six oclock, 
into Liverpool at half eight, on the 
decks at nine until four in the 
morning, and it is hard work. But 
I've always liked that. Like when I 
first had a job on a building site, it 
killed me but a part of me felt 
really satisfied at having done a 
day of work that's affected me 
physically. 

“That's how I felt when I was 
producing Fuck Buttons, funnily 
enough. [Nina bursts out 


laughing] When that came out 
everyone was saying, “that’s a 
heavy album,” and I'd be like, 
“yeah, it is - imagine listening to it 
every day for a month for eight 
hours!” It took me right back to 
being 18 and having spent a day 
humping furniture or lugging 
bricks up a ladder. I think part of 
me perversely likes that - maybe 
that's the working-class part of my 
upbringing, my grandparents’ 
genes I think.” 


Nina, do you go out much? 
Do you DJ? 

NW: “No. I play records on 
occasion. But I don't DJ. And I 
only go out if it's guaranteed to 
not annoy me.” 

AW: [TV presenter voice] “Oh, 
that's very interesting, and this 
guarantee of quality, Nina - what 
clubs would that include?” 

NW: “That would be A Love 
From Outer Space, Andrew!” 

AW: “There you go, your 
guarantee of quality, and another 
satisfied punter.” 

NW: “That's my once or twice a 


up with club culture? Are you a 
techno person? 
NW: “God, no. What's a techno 


person?” 


Shaved head and living on 
ketamine in a Berlin cellar? 

NW: “I dunno. I still listen to 
techno sometimes. Sometimes we 
start getting on a right dancefloor 
one in the studio too. The next 
thing, in fact...” 

AW: “Yeah, it’s 25 years of Soma 
and they wanted us to do a track, 
so that'll be reasonably lively - a 
little more so than A Love From 
Outer Space tempo. Might even 
stray into the 909 kick world.” 

NW: “Oh, I don't mind a 909 
kick. I suppose that makes me a 
techno person then!” 

AW: “It always starts like that 
though, then by the fifth spliff it’s 
all a bit, ‘Hey, shall we turn the 
tempo down? Can everyone just 
calm down!” 


This article first appeared on 
factmag.com in February 2016 


year outing these days. It WaS SUCH 


a huge part of my life for so long, 


I've done my time, and I genuinely 


want something guaranteed to be 
good. It's a commitment, a night 
out isn't it? You're not just going 
out for a couple of hours.” 


With all that experience and 
commitment, do you still think 
of your own identity as bound 
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WAS OXYGEN 
TO HIM" 


By Lee Brackstone, 2020 


Andrew devoured books, reading around 
100 a year, which made him the perfect 
choice for Artist in Residence at Faber & 
Faber. Lee Brackstone remembers their 
time together working on literary pursuits. 


Like many who would become devoted followers 

of the man variously, always affectionately, known 

as ‘The Chairman’ and ‘The Guv'nor’, I first 
encountered Andrew Weatherall’s name on the back 
of a record in 1989. It was the remix of ‘Hallelujah’ by 
Happy Mondays, and there his name sat on the 

sleeve, in prosaic font and misspelt (in true amateur 
Factory Records style) as Andy Wetherall, alongside 
Paul Oakenfold. 

The remix itself felt like an act of white magic, 
like so much of what Weatherall did. He had an 
uncanny sonic sixth sense and for the next three 
years his work in the studio with so many artists, 
and under various aliases, defined the zeitgeist. 

Right then, age 16, I started a three-decade 
relationship with a DJ, musician, producer, artist, 
writer and raconteur who would eventually become a 
visionary collaborator in my life as a publisher at 
Faber and a future relationship we will now never 
realise, at White Rabbit Books, where he will remain 
aconstant if invisible companion to me in everything 
Ido. 

When Andrew accepted my invitation to become 
‘Artist in Residence’ at Faber Social in 2011, neither 
of us had a clue what we were doing. But this was 
not likely to be intimidating for someone who 

described himself as being full of the ‘confidence of 
ignorance’ (copyright Orson Welles) when asked 


about his work on Primal Scream’s ‘Loaded’. We had 
just met for the first time at the inaugural Festival 
Number 6 where he would play annual sets to a 
crowd of ravers of a certain northwest vintage, most 
of whom were old enough (or young enough at the 
time) to see him DJ at Shoom, the Hacienda and Back 
to Basics all those years before. 

The fact he accepted my commission is testament 
to a spirit that was always hungry for literature, art 
and stimulation. As we attempted to grow new 
cultures from the collision of music and books, there 
was quite simply no better qualified individual on 
the planet than Andrew Weatherall to lead the 
experiment. And man, what fun we had; what 
discoveries we made. 

He was always the first person I would reach out 
to for inspiration when I felt a literary project had the 
potential to become more than just a book and take 
on new dimensions. We worked together with Julian 
Cope on his ‘Gnostic hooligan road’ novel ‘One Three 
One’ and he remixed a track called ‘Dayglo Maradona’ 
by a fictional baggy band called Rock Section. When 
I sent him David Keenan's now classic debut ‘This Is 
Memorial Device’, he responded rapturously a day 
later and we set about inviting peers and friends like 
Ivan Smagghe, Richard Youngs, Chris & Cosey, 
Finitribe and Justin Robertson to record tracks as 
Steel Teeth, Chinese Bathroom, Dark Bathroom, 
Glass Sarcophagus, Disabled Adults and other 
mythical Airdrie bands from the text. 

Having assembled a stellar cast and created what 
was unquestionably a magnificent shadow 
soundtrack to the novel we both, in the great 
tradition of “intuitive non-career movers” (copyright J 
Cope), failed to deliver a finished product to the 
world in any way shape or form. But this is how 
Andrew worked: delighting in process and 
collaboration on the wildest frontiers of creativity. 
He was truly avant-garde. “If you're not on the 

margins youre taking up too much room,” he would 


say to me. 
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The love, grief and sheer adulation for Andrew on 


social media when he passed away was overwhelming. 


My favourite post described him as “the uncrowned 
King of the British underground, of the outsiders, of 
the freaks.” A five-minute tribute from Radio 4 anda 
Newsnight obituary which enshrine him in the 
Establishment narrative would have tickled him but 
only serves as a raw reminder of how colossal our 
collective loss is. His legacy will grow because he 
was a truth-seeker, a man of unquantifiable 
intelligence, taste, integrity, knowledge and 
compassion. He helped me through hard times and 
he christened me “the Psychic Shepherd”. (I nearly 
called my new imprint at Orion that until he 
counselled against: “Dear boy, I love you like a 
younger sister but people will think you are even 
more ridiculous than you already are if you 

do that.”) 

In my sadness I'm left with a bitter resentment 
that a man so infectiously charismatic should be 
taken from us so suddenly aged 56. But perhaps 
Andrew was just too magic for this world. Now he's 
checked in for the ultimate cosmic disco the 
reckoning of his achievements will begin. His legacy 
as an architect of sound puts him in the company of 
Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry, even Brian Eno; while as a 
tastemaker he is best compared to John Peel - his 
monthly Music's Not for Everyone shows for NTS 
had started to take on that significance. As a DJ he 
will be revered, in Britain at least, as an intuitive 
artist of the turntable on a par with true legends like 
Frankie Knuckles and Larry Levan. 

For many, Andrew Weatherall was the living 
embodiment of acid house as a sacrament. We have 
also lost a visual artist of immense gifts and the 
world is now starved of his memoirs which he was 
forever procrastinating and teasing me about. His 
love for literature and knowledge of books was 
capacious. He never stopped reading and 
evangelising. Literature was oxygen to him. No one 
has had more influence on me as a reader, listener, or 
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watcher, than Andrew Weatherall. But what I will 
miss most is the quickness and warmth of his 
humour and company. Just being in his company was 
intoxicating and life-affirming. 

It was unusual for me to miss Andrew Weatherall 
playing live in London. I would feel these moments 
as an aberration and text him my apologies. He 
would always respond by saying: “There will always 
be more discos, dear boy.” I knew the day would 
arrive when that statement would ring hollow, but I 
didn't expect it to come so soon. Godspeed You 
Conductor of Rave Rites, Sonic Explorer, Sartorial 
Adventurer, Psychedelic Polymath, Comic 
Interlocutor, Connector of Worlds, Friend, 
Collaborator & Inspiration ... 


A longer version of Lee's tribute first appeared on 
thequietus.com on 18 February 2020 
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Following on from their Faber collaboration Lee 
Brackstone is currently curating a book about Andrew 
which will come out in 2021 on White Rabbit. He 
reflects on their literary exploits and projects that are 


still to see the light of day. 


When did you start working 
with Andrew? 

“I knew he was into literature and 
art and thought I'd approach him. I 
sent him a copy of a book I'd done 
with Julian Cope called 
‘Copendium’, he called back and 
we discussed the role of artist in 
residence. He asked: ‘What's that 
then?’ I said I didn't really know. 
He laughed and said: “Does that 
mean I get loads of kudos and 
don't have to do anything?” I said 
effectively it does and you'll get 
£1000 worth of books a year. He 
then ended up doing loads of 


things for us. He never thought: 
‘What am I going to get out of 
this?’ He would think: ‘What kind 
of places will this take me to?’ 
‘What will I discover?’ At that 
point he was about 47 and his 
clock was starting to tick about 
what he might do in the next stage 
of his career. ‘Maybe this is 
another way I can express myself 
through literature?’ ‘Do I really 
want to be DJing in the dark of 
Berghain at 10am on a Sunday 
morning when I'm 55?’ I don't 
think he minded doing that but he 
wanted something else a bit more 


domesticated. He was doing a lot 
of artwork then too, the lino cuts. 
I started badgering him about 
writing a memoir and he always 
claimed he could not remember 
anything. We had this idea that 
wed get everyone together and 
piece the memories together 
through different people's 
anecdotes and assemble what 
would become an unreliable 
memoir. He wanted something 
that wasn't definitive but playful 
and self-deprecating. ‘Did this 
really happen?’ ‘Does it matter?’ 
He had such a unique literary 
sensibility; I know very few 
people as well-read as him.” 


How many books a year would 
he have gotten through? 

“Not as many as biscuits. | would 
say at least 100 a year. He seemed 
to be going through two or three a 
week. He had a lot of things on the 
go and would get into certain 
writers. His books all had notes in 
them. We've notebooks of his with 
endless quotes in. I'm sure you'll 
remember he'd pepper his 
conversation with insights and 
bon mots, a lot of them were taken 
from things he'd read and great 
literature. He was particularly 
interested in that decadent end of 
the 19th Century and beginning of 
the 20th because he probably saw 
it as a mirror of where we are 
now. The book we are working on 
will be like a big tent approach 
with a series of concessions or 
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“Bringing 
Weatherall and 
Julian Cope 
together was 

like crossing the 
streams in 
‘Ghostbusters’.” 


acts, like a dozen different stages I 
suppose. Each one an expression 
or aspect of his personality. One 
of the things we are doing is Justin 
Robertson and David Keenan are 
putting together an account of his 
library, books that Andrew 
would've wanted you to read. The 
purpose of the book is to continue 
to evangelise about the things he 
cared about as well as being a 
portrait of his life and an insight. 
The book will reproduce his 
notebooks in facsimile form and 
his artwork and photography but 
also we'll continue the legacy of 
evangelising about art and 
literature.” 


You once called him “The King 
Of Procrastination”? 

“He was well known as a 
procrastinator, he needed a 
deadline put it that way, otherwise 
things would drift. He would 
always be really prepared for 
things though. Julian Cope was 
doing a novel ‘One Three One’ 


which Andrew loved, they both 
sat in my office vaping - truly 
subversive literary activity there! 
- and we did a series of talks with 
them both. Bringing Weatherall 
and Cope together was like 
crossing the streams in 
‘Ghostbusters. Andrew would be 
so rigorous in his preparation. 
Hed have a notebook that was 12 
or so pages deep of notes. He was 
a scholarly guy. 1 could imagine 
another life for him as an academic.” 


What was the best project you 
worked on together? 

“The David Keenan book, his first 
novel ‘This Is Memorial Device’ 
from 2016. I was so excited about 
it I sent it to Andrew immediately 
and he read it within a day and fell 
in love with it. He interviewed 
David for the launch party but 
also started to make music for the 
bands in the book. They were 
called things like Disabled Adults, 
Dark Bathroom, Steel Teeth... 
post- punk names. So he made all 
this music - now known as The 
Memorial Device Recordings - 
and played a set of the music at 
the launch party at The Social. We 
never actually released the album 
which sums up Andrew. It was 
about the process for him, not the 
end product and selling thousands 
of copies of it. We let it drift and 
went on to the next thing. 
Beautiful amateurism. One of the 
things we're hoping to do is 
release the album with the 


Weatherall book as part of a 
Crowdfunder. The last thing we 
were working on together was 
introducing a literary element to 
Convenanza. The plan was to have 
a writer in residence every year, 
and have half a dozen literary 
events in there to accompany the 
raving. So it's sad we never got to 
do one of those with him, though 
it will continue.” 


What book are you most 
grateful he turned you on to? 
“Every time youd meet him he'd 
be carrying a different book and 
evangelising about it. In later years 
his real hunger was for knowledge 
and new discoveries, whether they 
be musical or literary. He turned 
me on to the Scottish crime writer 
William MclIlvanney, to Robert 
Walser and Hans Fallada. The last 
writer I remember him talking to 
me about at the end of January in 
Walthamstow earlier this year (the 
last time I saw him) was Arthur 
Machen, the occultist and horror 
writer, I really recommend ‘The 
Works of Arthur Machen: House 
of Souls, The Hill of Dreams, The 
Three Imposters and Others Tales 
of the Sacred and Profane.” 
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(Continued from page 38) 


When I started doing a bunch of remixes with Dave 
(Ball), one thought that often occurred when 
producing them was: ‘Would Andrew play this?’ Now 
and again he would, and that would be a very 
satisfied job done. Held also occasionally dig up 
obscure album cuts from my records that nobody 
else had remotely bothered with, and play them on 
Croatian beaches. One mix - one I did with Erol 
Alkan in our sonic partnership, Beyond The Wizards 
Sleeve, for Franz Ferdinand - was a particular 
Weatherall favourite. 

Usually on Wizards mixes we‘ use quite a lot of 
the original song, but this time I played guitar and 
keyboards on it, programmed it and used my own 
slowed-down vocal over the top, alongside a one-bar 
Franz Ferdinand drum loop that Erol had cut up. 
Andrew told me that hed enjoyed playing the mix in 
every European capital city. There was no bigger 
satisfaction I could imagine creatively than that. 

I've noticed dozens of stories like this crop up in 
tributes to Andrew from musicians and collaborators. 
His enthusiasm for one of your projects was priceless 
and life affirming, for me and many others. 

As well as DJing and production, Andrew could 
certainly hold his own as a writer and an artist, and 
could have had those as parallel full-time careers if 
he was inclined. As a laser-sharp wit and raconteur 
he was unstoppable. 

I remember my friend Ian Tregoning bringing the 
band Yello over to launch a recent album at Ministry 
of Sound, and asking Andrew to interview the band 
on stage. Andrew's gently sparring banter with Yello’ 
Dieter Meier was pitch-perfect, with a Peter Cook- 
level of deadpan dryness, alongside being incisive, 
sharp and hilarious. It seemed to get a bit lost in 

translation though, as Dieter seemed somewhat put 
out. He shouldn't have been, as this sardonic probing 


was done with much respect and it felt like that from 
the crowd. Between the belly laughs. 

We'd bump into each other occasionally over the 
years. I DJed with him a few times, the last of which 
was warming up a while back at Andrew and Sean 
Johnston's long-running A Love From Outer Space 
party, at Rich Walker and Gig's excellent Golden Lion 
pub in Todmorden. The music Andrew and Sean played 
that night was bewitching - the hypnotic, never-more- 
than-122 BPM groove full of exotic promise. 

As a DJ he was remarkable. Countless sets, from 
wide-open spaces, to underground sweatboxes, to 
when he played a blistering rockabilly set for me for 
free at a benefit gig, are indelibly etched on my mind. 
His skills, delivery and knowledge surpassed any 
massively paid name DJ who climbed the greasy pole 
in the same time frame. 

And unlike those DJs who took the cash and 
headed straight for the VIP room, he remained 
entirely accessible. You could chat to him if you saw 
him at a bar or a festival. He was someone who was 
able to bring out possibility and ideas in people, able 
to bring them out of themselves and to a greater place 
through music and its surrounding culture. You can 
hear it in his productions; just as much as you can 
see it in the countless personal photos and stories 
that took over my social media feed on 17 February. 

I haven't seen anything like this since the loss of 
Joe Strummer. That one was a very tough loss to 
bear, and this feels quite similar. I'm starting to think 
of all of the people I know who knew, worked with 
or were connected in some other way with Andrew, 
and what this loss will mean to them. It's numbering 
hundreds, from many walks of life, stretching over 
decades. And that's just the ones I know personally. 

Finally, I recall a moment with my family, Andrew 
and his partner Lizzie a few years ago during a DJ 
trip to Croatia. We had the hotel pool to ourselves, a 
brief moment of calm away from the relentless beats. 
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“I’ve noticed dozens of 
stories crop up in tributes 
to Andrew from musicians 
and collaborators. His 
enthusiasm for one of your 
projects was priceless and 
life affirming, for me and 
many others.” 


Andrew was quietly reading a paper, myself and my 
wife Sarah were in the pool, alongside Lizzie, who 
was playing with our young daughter Ella, who was 
three at the time. 

Andrew was ina very relaxed mood, enjoying the 
sunshine in his usual sartorial splendour, never 
knowingly seen in T-shirt and shorts, but certainly 
tipping a nod to the seafaring traditions of the resort, 
albeit in a manner you would probably think a bit 
formal for poolside. 

Ella noticed him and knew he had some 
connection to Lizzie. “This is my daddy,” said Ella, 
proudly pointing a stubbly finger in my direction. 
“That man,” she asked Lizzie, pointing at Andrew, “is 
he your daddy?” 

There was a slow, but distinct, raising of an 
eyebrow from the Weatherall deckchair. “No,” he said, 
glancing up from his paper. “I am not her daddy. I am 
THE daddy.” 

And that he most certainly was. God bless you, 
Guv'nor, Rest In Peace. 


This edited article first appeared on getintothis.co.uk 
in February 2020 
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The Willing 
Archivist 


by John Burgess 


Martin Brannagan launched The 
Weatherdrive on The Flightpath 
Estate in August 2019. It now 
contains over 1000 hours of 
Andrew's mixes and music. His 
Facebook group, along with the 
Andrew Weatherall Appreciation 
Society, The Sabres of Paradise, 
Andrew Weatherall A Tribute and 
A Love From Outer Space 
continue his legacy online. 
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Why did you create the 
Facebook group The Flightpath 
Estate in 2014? 

“My history with it actually goes 
back to 1994, when I was at 
University. It was the early days of 
the internet and we formed a 
group then. It was a website with 
a discography of the Sabres and 
Sabrettes labels and a likeminded 
group of people from all over the 


world joined our internet mailing 
lists. It was harder to find things 
back then and during the Two 
Lone Swordsmen days he‘ release 
things under pseudonyms and 
there was nowhere to get news so 
we were an informal news portal. 
People all over the world wanted 
to know stuff, we used titbits 
from Jockey Slut too. The original 
site I created with Rob Feugate 
from Hawaii is still archived on 
Hyperreal. That fell by the 
wayside when Discogs took over. 
It went full circle about six years 
ago with the rise of blogs: Ripped 
in Glasgow by Moggyboy; Bam 
Bam Ton Ton by Robert Harris 
and Bagging Area by Adam 
Turner. Ripped seemed a real hub 
for people who wanted to discuss 
everything Andrew, so when 
Moggy closed that there was a 
gap to fill so we set up the 
Facebook group and it snowballed 
from there.” 


What connected you to him as 
a focus? 

“His attitude, his ability... it's rare 
to find people who can do both 
DJing and productions as well. He 
seemed the real deal, a genuine 
person who never let things go to 
his head. That's why he’s held in 
such high regard.” 


Where did you go to see him 
regularly? 

“I went to Warwick University, so 
I didn't go to London to 
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Sabresonic which is why I did so 
much on the internet. Haywire did 
a residency in Coventry, so I went 
to that religiously and to the Que 
Club in Birmingham when he 
played there and the Bomb in 
Nottingham. I went to the Golden 
Lion in Todmorden last year which 
was the last time I saw him.” 


Did you get to know him? 

“Not really, no. Amanda (Burton, 
Haywire) introduced me to him 
briefly in Sheffield once and he 
gave me a record. I don't know 
whether he knew about the 
internet fervour about him and all 
these sites, or he never let on. He 
famously wasn't on Facebook 

or Twitter.” 


How much of his music do you 
personally own? 

“My personal collection of 
Andrew CDs and records numbers 
a few hundred but there's the same 
amount on my ‘wants list.” 


How did the Weatherdrive 
come about? 

“That was my personal collection 
of mixes, radio shows and rips of 
interviews. I released that in 
August last year. People were 
always asking for stuff so I put it 
up as a Google Drive for the 
Flightpath Estate group. It picked 
up a bit of notoriety after he 
passed away. Mixmag called me 
the Unwilling Archivist. It’s 
become a real focal point for him 


now and people are always 
passing mixes, tapes - personal 
CDs that Andrew made for them 
- on to me for it. The Flightpath 
Estate was a ragtag of people who 
wanted to discuss rare B-sides, it's 
now full of virtually everyone he 
ever worked with like Keith 
Tenniswood, Andrew Curley, Jagz 
Kooner, Gary Burns, Tim Fairplay, 
Nina Walsh, Hugo Nicolson and 
David Holmes. It’s been a 
bittersweet meeting place for 
people to share stories and discuss 
the music.” 


How many more joined after 
Andrew passed and the 
Weatherdrive received so much 
attention? 

“We were about 400 in January 
and now were over 1300. It 
re-emphasises what we knew 
from his friends or people who 
happened to meet him - that 
genuine character he had. You 
can't see how one person could be 
as prolific as he was, have as much 
knowledge as he had, do such 
electric DJ sets and just know 
everything, and about everything, 
it seems incredible.” 


What's your favourite thing on 
the Weatherdrive? 

“It changes all the time but just 
recently I've been converting all 
his Sabresonic Kiss FM shows 
from 1994. Because I was in the 
Midlands I had no idea they 
existed. Someone sent me the 


complete set of all their Coos from 
back in the day, he put them in the 
post and I've ripped them and now 
they're up for everyone to enjoy. 
All that eclecticism you hear on 
Music's Not For Everyone is still 
there even back then. That's also 
the year I came into it so I've really 
enjoyed listening to them. But 
there's constantly new stuff. 
Someone found some tapes at a 
record fair that aren't on the drive 
yet so he’s sending them up to me. 
I'm also uploading new stuff so 
anything Sean Johnston continues 
to do with the ALFOS name will 
go on, so it can be a living, 
breathing thing. We've got media 
coming too like press releases 
Andrew wrote, magazine articles 
including Jockey Slut’s which are 
in PDF form for people to read. 
We're determined all these things 
won't get forgotten. There's about 
a thousand hours of continuous 
listening now.” 


The Weatherdrive can be found at 
bit.ly/ WeatherdriveJockeySlutTribute 
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‘Tributes to 
The Guw’nor 


When Andrew passed away on 17 February 2020, 
that day and the following weeks saw an 
outpouring of grief eased by countless tributes - 
many filled with warm anecdotes and examples 

of his wit or generosity. Some were short missives 
from the heart and others were essays that read like 
they could have carried on for thousands of words. 
Here are excerpts from just a handful of them. 


The Chemical Brothers 


“So sad about Andrew Weatherall, he was a true 
pioneer and a constant inspiration.” 


Richard Fearless 

“Even before I knew Andy, our paths crossed. I was 
in Black Market years ago and Ashley Beedle was 
putting on tunes, when this mental dub track came 
on. I nervously asked what it was and this gent at the 
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other end of the counter told Ashley to give me the 
seven inch, S.O.P written out on the label. I hadn't 
recognised Andrew at first with his freshly shaved 
head, but he'd given me the Sabres of Paradise test 
pressing. Twice at the Drum Club I asked him what a 
tune was and he gave me the record when he took it 
off the decks. It kind of blew my mind at the time, 
still does, but his love for sharing music was like no 
one I've ever met. 

“Years later when I moved back to London from a 
seven-year hiatus in New York, I'd had a bit of a 
rough ride and Andrew asked if I wanted to take a 
studio at his Rotters Golf Club. I jumped at the 
chance and subsequently did “Trans-Love Energies’ 
there. Every morning I'd go in and have a blaze with 
Andrew as he destroyed the crossword. It was such 
an honour to know his ears were listening when I 
made that record. My room there was where his 
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decks used to be, and there were these two worn out 
patches where Andrew stood, doing his little shuffle 
dance. I've never seen anyone practice so fucking 
hard for DJ sets, his dedication was boundless. To 
this day when I'm feeling a little knackered, maybe 
not feeling like practicing my chops, I think about 
those worn out patches on the carpet and the journey 
that man took me on at Bloodsugar, Sabresonic and 


Haywire.” 


Roisin Murphy 

“Loaded’ carried so many of us weirdo kids through 
from alternative rock into the brand new world of 
house music and clubs. Personally I am eternally 
grateful for that, it was pivotal for me. Andrew 
Weatherall never compromised, he was driven by a 
crystal clear vision and when he made a commitment 
to other musicians he could be relied upon to follow 
it through. He was also a style icon, without trying.” 


Ralph Lawson 
“So many memories fade with time but watching 
him play for the very first time, before Primal Scream 
back in 1991, will never leave me. I'd never heard 
anything like the barrage of acid house and blissful 
Balearic beats he served up from the DJ booth, peering 
out from behind his long straggly hair. I saw him play 
again many times over the years and he never played a 
remotely mediocre set. It was always electric. 
“Andrew also never steered from his true beliefs or 
lost integrity. When other DJs sought stardom, 
Weatherall remained rooted. When other DJs went 
on to earn fortunes in Ibiza, he refused to return. 
When other DJs followed suit, he led. Artist, 
musician, revolutionary. Weatherall defined the spirit 
of acid house.” 


Erol Alkan 
“A shining example of truth, a man of considerable 
kindness, razor-sharp humour and a genuine interest 


in others.” 


Robin Turner (Heavenly) 

“At Heavenly, I was a naive kid who ended up as his 
press officer, albeit just for the Sabres of Paradise 
album, ‘Haunted Dancehall’. Although I was terrified 
of him (he was fucking Andrew Weatherall for fuck's 
sake!), I got to know an extremely amenable chap 
with a rapier wit that might occasionally take a slice 
out of you if you were talking utter cobblers, as I'm 
sure I had a tendency to do often. After calling up his 
office and announcing myself as Robin...Heavenly, he 
said it sounded like a porn star name, and that was 
that for the next 15 years. More likely it would be 
directed back on himself in a wonderfully self- 
deprecating way designed to deflate the ego. When 
we booked Andrew to play the fifth week of the 
Heavenly Sunday Social, he turned the room into a 
secular church - a quaking house, one where ‘This is 
Radio Clash’ broadcast next to ‘Kung Fu Man’. The 
following week was a frantic rush to London's 
specialist shops in order to find the records he'd 
played, though I'm not sure any of us got very far. 
Then next time we booked him, salivating about 
hearing those records again, he played two hours of 
punishing drum'n'bass that left a load of us scratching 
our heads. As always, he was two steps ahead and 
one to the side.” 


Damian Harris (Skint) 

“I was 19 when I first heard him play and in those 
wide-eyed early days of clubbing, when you soak up 
every detail, he was the DJ that excited me the most. 

I became a Boy's Own obsessive and reading the 
fanzine I started to get a glimpse of the bigger picture 
~ his intelligence, humour, his writing (literally - I 
loved his handwriting) and that healthy cynicism that 
helped make sense of it all as dance music went 
mainstream. 

“The morning after hearing him play you felt there 
were worlds to be explored and conquered, records 
to find, nights to put on, instruments to learn and 
record labels to start. There was no greater 
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motivation to put out left-of-centre records than the 
chance Weatherall might play it. When the test 
pressings of Skint 001 arrived he was the first name 
on the record mailer. I still don't know if he liked it... 
in truth I was terrified of him. I was rendered 
useless in his presence, a fawning fan boy who 
couldn't string a sentence together. My attempts to 
ingratiate myself to him became quite comical; 
serving him ina record shop, interviewing him, 
warming up for him - all still make me cringe to this 
day. I guess | didn’t think the coolest man in the 
world would also be warm, friendly and funny as all 
the testimonies confirm.” 


Jon Carter 

“The music he made, the decisions he made, and his 
attitude to success and the distance between artist 
and listener shone a light down my own path in the 
music industry, including never being afraid to kick 
down a few doors. It's no exaggeration to say that 
Andrew Weatherall changed my life in a magnitude I 
cannot put into words. Thanks to him, I was paid to 
do something I loved, I saw the world, met incredible 
people and now have a huge number of beautiful, 
wonderful friends.” 


Twitch (Optimo) 

“T first met Andrew in the early 90s when he came 
and played at Pure, a club night in Edinburgh I was 
involved in that ran throughout that decade. He blew 
everyone away. He never stopped blowing people 
away. He was such an incredible DJ, impossible to 


pigeon-hole and with an unceasing passion for music. 


That night he had such a good time that shortly 
afterwards in an interview in a prominent dance 
music magazine of the era, he recounted how the 
night had ended with him soiling his trousers. 
Who else but Andrew would tell a story like that? 
“Around the same time he started a night in 
London called Sabresonic. Andrew suggested we 
club swap. He would come up to Scotland and play 
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Pure and myself and my then DJ partner, Brainstorm, 
would play Sabresonic. Andrew was already a bona 
fide legend, practically a household name. Nobody 
outside Scotland had the remotest idea who we were, 
yet he trusted us to take over what was probably the 
hottest night in London at the time. This club swap 
happened several times. It was the first time I ever 
played outside Scotland. I had massive self- 
confidence issues and can't state how much his belief 
in us impacted on me and made me believe that I 
could devote my life to doing this DJ thing. His 
generosity of spirit was huge and there are a 
thousand Andrew Weatherall stories like this one.” 


DJ Heidi 

“Andrew was a true gent in every way. When I 
moved to London I went to all of the Rotters Golf 
Club/Haywire parties and I would leave ina 
euphoric state (also covered in black tar up to my 
knees). I had never heard music like that anywhere. It 
was so fresh and fierce. Then this man started 
shopping at my record store and we became friends 
pretty much instantly. I knew nothing of his past but 
when we would go out and hang he would get 
swarmed by super fans. Then I had to look up his 
past. I found out about all of the other projects he 
was involved with. He was super humble and polite 
to everyone. He always dished out compliments to 
his lady friends to make them feel comfortable, he 
was hyper intelligent, sharp as a knife, witty and 
hilarious. He stood out and shined above all of us 
with his charm and knowledge. The perfect 
combination. He was a musical hero and a true 
inspiration to me.” 


Dave Dorrell 

“We played together at the ICA a few years ago for 
the opening of an exhibition of Dennis Morris’ classic 
Public Image Ltd. images. We stood side of stage 
having a chat while a band played and I said I wasn't 
sure what to play (with PIL you could go in almost 
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any direction - bit like AW in fact) - and he just said: 
‘don't overthink it.’ So I didn’t. And that worked. I 
wish I could have remembered that simple rule when 
I came to write this - rewrite this, scrap this, post a 
simple black box instead of a text this... 

I did that, but took it down as soon as I heard those 
words whisper in my ear again: ‘Don't overthink it’. 
Overthinking it: It’s a curse, but not one Andrew was 
troubled by - he was clear-sighted, saw through the 
bullshit: ‘I was dumbfounded by truth, you cut 
through lies’ as the song goes. And there's the rub - 
he was what so many of us dreamed to be but we 
mostly fumbled in the dark for the keys to that 
kingdom. Meanwhile he marched on Brigadoon 
without fear or even a map. His integrity goes 
without saying, his honesty and passion were 
unmeasurable, his wit and wisdom - well, they were 
wise and witty. We'll not see the like of him again I 
fear. He was Lydon for a generation armed with 
records and smiles; out to get loaded; learned 
without boastfulness; generous to a fault (he gifted 
me a copy of the most excellent book he did with 
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Michael Smith when we met last for lunch); the 
purveyor of exemplary sets, hilarious texts and on a 
good day he could get away with wearing a Rasta's 
Tam (well almost).” 


Justin Robertson 

“You showed us the ritual magic of music, the 
transcendent power of dancing together under the 
shamar's guidance. Maybe that sounds like an over 
romantic portrayal? After all you were always 
sensitive to the ridiculousness of DJ culture and its 
hyperbolic pretensions. But acid house was never 
about DJs or stardom it was about magic, and you 
were a fucking magician, sir.” 


Daniel Avery 

‘It’s fitting that the greatest raconteur of his generation has 
left behind a million stories. Here's another one for the 
collection. In 2012, I was offered the chance to record a 
Fabriclive CD, way before any fucker really knew who I 
was. I felt like I needed some help. I had been working 
in the studio next door to Weatherall’s and he'd started 
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playing out some of the CD-Rs I was handing him. I 
texted him asking: ‘Do you happen to have anything 


old or unused knocking about? I'm making a fabric mix. 


He immediately called me back: ‘Good work, dear boy. 
I'll make you something. What BPM are you after?” 


Tiga 

“Let's keep this simple. Andrew Weatherall, you made 
music that opened up a whole world to me, that not 
only let me dream but fuelled those dreams: 
optimistic, beautiful, limitless possibilities of what 
life could be and then later, you quietly, by example, 
showed us what cool really looks like. That it can be 
a real thing, a real way to live. By your own rules, by 
your own code. Thank you for being that rarest of 
things; someone to look up to.” 


David Holmes 

“His intelligence was unsurmountable, his humour 
infectious and his knowledge of music and 
everything else inspirational. I learnt more from 
Weatherall in one year than I did in my five years at 
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secondary school and those ‘classes’ with him usually 
took place in a dusty basement with a joint and a cup 
of coffee. | rarely spoke — I just listened! Sometimes 
because | couldn't get a word in edgeways and 
sometimes because | was in total awe and quietly 
intimidated. He wasn't in any way preachy, just 
enthusiastic as he waxed lyrical about the book he 
had just read, or the track he had just discovered, and 
that he wanted you to read or listen to because he 
wanted you to taste what he just had just 
experienced. That right there is the definition of his 
Generosity Of Spirit always turned up to 11, 24/7, 
365 days a year. You always left his company with 
fire in your belly, fully invigorated with a fresh lust 
for life for the road ahead. 

“As a young DJ and up-and-coming remixer/ 
producer, Andrew taught me a valuable lesson that I 
always try and pass on to any other young 
enthusiastic musical upstart. Forge your own path by 
being you! That doesn't mean to say that you 
shouldnt borrow or steal from any inspiring sources 
that speak directly to your soul... Believe me, Andrew 
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was one of the biggest magpies I've ever known but 
no matter what he produced, his music always 
sounded like Andrew Weatherall - no matter who he 
collaborated with: Hugo Nicolson, Jagz Kooner and 
Gary Burns, Keith Tenniswood, Timothy Fairplay or 
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Nina Walsh, his music was always carved with 
Weatherall's signature Indian ink. He was a master of 
echo and space with depth that tickled the depths of 
your soul and a master arranger to boot. Andrew is 
the reason why I used the world of cinema in my 
productions. He urged me to find my own sound and 
not be the derivative of the derivative. Andrew is the 
reason why I sang on ‘The Holy Pictures’... Andrew is 
the reason I discovered King Tubby, Primal Scream, 
Charlie Feathers, Can, Bill Laswell, My Bloody 
Valentine, Delia Derbyshire, Charlie Megira, Joe 
Meek, The Cramps, NEU, Harpers Bizarre, Jah 
Wobble, Julee Cruise, Cabaret Nocturne, KL(AUS ), 
The Fauns, Flamingods, Kadam, Colouration etc, etc... 
“I could literally go on all day. Yesterday another dear 
friend, Matty Skylab called me up and asked me to 
make him an AW-inspired mixtape. I quickly 
compiled a playlist titled THE SONGS THAT 
ANDREW TAUGHT US... After 15 mins I stopped at 
go songs... | hadn't even begun!” 
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gs Andrew taught me to appreciate.. 


K to change your style.. 

et silly. } 
faster. its ok to gO really slow. 
Kk to explore ( infact its a necessity) 
Its ok call tracks Gay Spunk | 


0 have a saying for almost everything in life.. 
My favourite which has always stuck with me is "Quality is 
membered long gttes price is forgotten" 
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Andrew Weatherall was the acid house generation's most inspiring DJ and producer, 
renowned for his work on Primal Scream's era-defining ‘Screamadelica and his own 
bands Sabres of Paradise, Two Lone Swordsmen and The Asphodells. As a DJ he 
was peerless and unpredictable, helming club nights that played techno, rockabilly 
or music that “never knowingly exceeded 122 bpm.” 


Weatherall featured in club magazine Jockey Slut many times during its lifetime, 
from 1993 to 2004. All his interviews from the publication are included within this 
special tribute to The Guv'nor. Further articles cover the tenure of his professional 
life from the mid-80s to 2020. They include his beginnings at the influential Boy's 

Own fanzine, his DJ sets at landmark nights Shoom and Sabresonic, and the 
plethora of ventures he still had running including the Woodleigh Research Facility, 
A Love From Outer Space and the festival Convenanza. 
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